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Editorial, S, 
“Don’t laugh, anybody: this is educational” 


OWN through the centuries there has been a conviction 

among a large section of the population that, if it’s funny 
it’s not art. You can either be spiritually uplifted, or you ean 
enjoy yourself, but not both at the same time. 

A Shakespearian actor giving a performance was baffled by the 
lack of response from his audience. He sent a scout to find out 
what was the matter and discovered that the policemen stationed 
in the baleony to keep an eye on the school children, were indig- 
nantly **shushing’’ any of them who dared to laugh at the comedy 
scenes, Since it was Shakespeare, it was art, and not to be laughed 
at. This is not an attitude likely to have appealed to Shakespeare. 

Education also has suffered from taking itself too seriously. 
The classrooms of today are more attractive, the curriculum more 
elastic, and the teachers less stern than a century ago. Textbooks 
are brightly illustrated and films have been added to the school 
program. Educational films, however, seem to be self-conscious 
about their distant connection with the entertainment field. Occa- 
sionally the viewer even gets the impression that the producer has 
cautioned his production crew: ‘*No fancy touches, boys—we ‘re 
making an educational film.’’ The result is frequently an expert 
imitation of a modern text book. To anyone who has seen many 
edueational films it is obvious that most of them are in no danger 
of being confused with entertainment. 

An educational film is supposed to teach something, and can 
choose from a number of approaches to the problem. One film on 
the care of the teeth takes the **fill-’em-with-facts’* attitude, 
shows a cross-section of the tooth, goes into details about iron, cal- 
cium, protein; it displays horrible examples of decayed teeth, and 
ends on a demonstration of the proper method of brushing. Then 
there is the folksy *‘we’re all friends here’’ approach. A boy 
visits his friendly, chatty dentist who tells him all the things he 
ought to know, and ends with a brushing demonstration. A third 
version is dramatic, with a note of tragedy. A handsome young 
athlete has his heart set on West Point but discovers he cannot 
pass the physical exam because he has cavities in his teeth. Deter- 
mined that his younger brother shall be saved the horrible fate 
that has overtaken him, he organizes a party at which the fatherly 
family dentist demonstrates to the neighborhood children why they 
should eat raw carrots and how (again) to brush their teeth. 

It is possible to break away from the routine outlined above, 
even on so essentially undramatic 2 subject as tooth care. The 
National Film Board of Canada’s TEETH ARE To Keep utilizes 
colored paper cutouts to show the Smith family in action—the ar- 
rival of the baby’s first tooth, a picnic, a visit (inevitably) to the 
dentist. The film is definitely light in touch and does not contain 
as much instructional material as the others, but there is always 
the possibility it might make more impression on children than 
that gigantic model of teeth being brushed with an out-size tooth- 
brush which seems to be a standard part of dental education. 

The Navy has done a little experimenting and decided that, in 
some situations at least, it is not necessary to be dull in order to 
get the point across, ... The Army too is now no longer sticking 
exclusively to the nuts-and-bolts film. A recent subject, intended to 
teach personal hygiene to recruits, even puts the advice of the 
Army manual into lyries to be sung to favorite folksong melodies. 

. Among ECA films is one on the problems of world trade, THE 
SHOEMAKER AND THE HATTER, in animation (made in England). 
The problems of customs and tariff barriers, red tape and trans- 
portation are all introduced delightfully and may be remembered 
longer than the statistics and products usually enumerated to 
shots of a crane swinging into the air with a load of crates. 

Color, animation, folk songs, plots may be merely window dress- 
ing to lure the viewer into acquiring some information, but when 
they are used as an integral part of the film, and when the film is 
conceived with some imagination and carried out with a sense of 
humor, the result may be worth a dozen standard, stereotyped films. 
It isn’t really immoral to mix entertainment with edueation—a 
fact, of course, which every good teacher has always known, 


—EMILY S. JONES (EFLA), Guest Editor 
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et top-quality sound distribution 


NEW KODAK MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT 


extends flexibility of Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector; provides 3 extra speakers 


Regardless of where you show your 16mm. sound movies, you want to 
be sure that your audience gets the message. Sound distortion, resulting 
from too much amplification or poor acoustics, annoys listeners, hence 
often destroys the effectiveness of the presentation. 


To help you eliminate these difficulties, Kodak now offers a new 
Multi-Speaker Unit which combines three speakers in one case. With 
your Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, this gives you a versatile, 
four-speaker setup. Placed at selected locations around a room or hall, 
they produce effective sound distribution even under adverse acoustical 
conditions. 

Each of the three 8” speakers is mounted on an individual baffle. One 
speaker carries a 35-ft. cord, the other two, 45-ft. cords, complete with 
connectors. When assembled, the 3 speakers make up into a compact 
carrying case weighing only 17 pounds. The complete unit matches the 


Pageant exactly in appearance and contains space for a 2000-ft. film reel. 
Price, $92.50. 


Prices are subject to change without notice and include Federal Tax 
applicable when this advertisement was released for publication. 


for outstanding performance... 

the KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 
puts your 16mm. movies on the screen with 
sparkling brilliance—affords high-fidelity sound 
reproduction. Simple guided threading assures 
easy operation. Lubricated for life, ruggedly 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me: (] complete information on the new Kodak Multi- 

Speaker Unit; (1) your folder, ‘‘The Kodascope Pageant Sound 
” 


Projector. 
built, yet light and compact, the entire unit goes 


into one handsome case weighing only 33 NAME 

pounds. Price, $400. STREET. 
CITY. ZONE 
STATE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. . . teaches, trains, entertains 
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GERMANY 
Goes To The 


Movies 


By HAYNES R. MAHONEY 


Chief, Bad Nauheim Branch, Office of Public Affairs, Public Relations Division, 
Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany (HICOG) 


ROM the backwoods of Bavaria to the 

banks of the Rhine 21% million Ger- 
mans are seeing free American movies 
every month. The films do not feature the 
legs of Betty Grable or unfold the grand 
spectacles of Cecil B. DeMille. Instead, 
they are movies concerned with simple 
people of American communities, of life 
in faraway places, new ways of teaching 
schools, freedom of the press, the pro- 
cesses of a great industry or the pro- 
cedures of democracy. The majority of 
them were made for the enlightment of 
American school youngsters, or as an 
educational short subject to precede a 
Hollywood feature, or perhaps as a good- 
will project by some American corpora- 
tion or civic group. 

Adapted with German language sound 
tracks, however, these U.S. documentary 
films today are illuminating the mysteries 
of democracy to millions of Germans in 
the U.S. Zone. Supplemented by a num- 
ber of documentaries produced especially 
for Germany, these films comprise one 
of the most powerful educational pro- 
grams of the Office of the U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany (HICOG). 

In every country and city of the Ameri- 
can occupation zone, including Bremen 
and the U.S. Seetor of Berlin, projection- 
ists are making daily rounds with portable 
equipment. They show films in any avail- 
able space — schools, gymnasiums, even 
the spacious beerhalls which serve as 
traditional meeting places in small Ger- 
man villages. In summertime the films are 
run off in village squares or open fields, 
thus attracting farmers who work until 
dark during harvest. 

In some areas, such as the Bavarian 
Forest along the Czech border—the so- 
ealled “Iron Curtain”—the projectionists 
must haul their own generators to power 
the projectors in villages which do not 
yet have electricity. In such places, the 
HICOG film programs have often been 
the first movies ever seen by many of the 
villagers. 

These cireuit riding movie operators, 


whose scattered jeeps are now a familiar 
sight along backroads, reach a combined 
audience of roughly 1,500,000 persons 
monthly. In addition, another 1,000,000 
persons, mostly in the cities, see the 
HICOG films in regular programs held by 
the 26 U. S. Information Centers, the 
HICOG-operated libraries in the key 
cities of western Germany. 


HE American Audio-Visual Aid pro- 

gram in Germany began about two 
years ago as Military Government con- 
ducted a full-seale effort to promote 
“grass roots democracy.” Democratic bov- 
ernmental structure had already been 
established, but this meant little more to 
the average citizen than going to the polls 
every couple of years to vote for some 
vague political personalities. Military Gov- 
ernment field officers fostered town meet- 
ings and public forums, encouraged Herr 
Johann Schmidt (John Smith, to you) to 
demand public reports by city officials on 
their actions, and urged citizens to take 
oceasional violations of their civic rights 
into court. They called meetings, spoke to 
community leaders and aroused citizens 
to pool their labor, funds and resources 
in co-operative self-help activities to re- 
lieve their harsh economic plight. 

The right kind of films could inspire 
and educate Germans in these programs. 
They could also help to breach the Nazi- 
enforced isolation of Germany by show- 
ing honest pictures of life in other coun- 
tries and dispelling Nazidom’s evil lies 
about America. 

Thus the Army Department provided 
16mm projectors and films, inadequate in 
number and not always appropriate for 
Germany it was true, but still an aid to 
the busy American field officers. The pro- 
gram was immediately popular with in- 
formation-starved Germans, and grew as 
rapidly as new supplies could be pro- 
vided. When HICOG took over from Mil- 
itary Government in the fall of 1949, the 
film program was expanded and improved. 
Today there are 300 German projection- 


27) 


German pprojectionists themselves arrange film 

showings, work in cooperation with town mayors 

and officials. School often initiate poster contests 
for local screenings . . . 


ists showing 200 different titles in 10,000 
prints. 

The program is directed by Carol H. 
Denison, assisted by John A. Martin. 
They head the Audio-Visual Aid Section 
of the Community Aetivities Branch, 
which is the HICOG ageney responsible 
for spearheading the American democrati- 
zation efforts. 


O get films from America, the U.S. 

State Department has _ ransacked 
every possible source, from Hollywood to 
publie service groups and private busi- 
nesses. The products of these efforts in- 
clude a surprising variety of educational 
and informational documentaries. There 
are films on agriculture and art; citizen- 
ship training and community spirit; 
democratic teaching methods are high- 
lighted by TEACHER AS OBSERVER AND 
GUIDE and a dozen others; there are films 
showing the processes and advantages of 
democratic government; movies on Ameri- 
can industry and labor, American cities, 
medicine, publie health, religion; and on a 
seore of foreign countries, from Uruguay 
to Switzerland. In addition, the HICOG 
newsreels and news magazines are shown 
regularly. 

But this collection of documentaries, 
made for people with different environ- 
ment and history, does not provide all 
the films necessary to cover Germany’s 
need. Thus the Motion Picture Branch of 
HICOG’s Information Services Division 
(ISD) is producing documentary films 
covering such subjects pertinent to Ger- 
many’s democratic development as_ the 
relationship of civil servants to the citi- 
zens, democratic teaching techniques, civic 
improvement programs, rehabilitation of 
refugees, and the like. A score of these 
are already in circulation and many more 
are due for release this year. 

The bulk of the program is still eom- 
prised of films from America, however, 
which are produced through the State 
Department and then must he carefully 
tailor-made for German use. This includes 


Reprinted with permission, from Information Bulletin, the monthly magazine of HICOG 
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rewriting and translating the narrative, 
synchronizing in German, and making 
sufficient prints. 


EFORE a non-theatrical film is shown 

to German audiences, a film commit- 
tee takes a look at it. Representing U.S. 
film offices and resident officers as well as 
various German groups, it is brought to- 
gether monthly by Miss Denison. These 
representative Germans, who are in sym- 
pathy with America’s democratization 
aims in their country, often catch the ob- 
vious propaganda, the misleading or in- 
comprehensible sequences for German 
audiences. After acting on the committee’s 
advice, the films are distributed to 
HICOG’s resident officers who are located 
in key counties and cities throughout the 
U.S. Zone. It is then their responsibility 
to supervise the work of the German 
projectionists in making most effective 
use of the films. 

This problem gives Miss Denison her 
biggest headache. “The program has mush- 
roomed so fast in the past year,” she 
said, “that we have not been able to keep 
up with it. There is a lack of guidance 
material, a shortage of trained personnel 
to accompany films and conduct diseus- 
sions afterwards. There is danger that 
many films will fail to make their point 
or even backfire on us without additional 
explanation to the audience.” 

Another type of problem is now created 
by questions of timeliness of psychologi- 
eal approach. Early overt productions 
pointed an accusative finger at the Ger- 
man audience and its unsavory past; 
resistance was the primary result. On the 
other hand, BrorHERHOOp OF MAN, pro- 
duced by an American trade union, treats 
the problem of racial tolerance, for in- 
stance, objectively and is today applauded 
wherever seen. 

There is also. the frequent complaint 
that the films aequired from the States, 
made in the quick tempo of American 
life, cover so much ground in such rapid 
sequences, that they are often confusing 
to German schoolchildren and adults. 
Teachers want more films for younger 
children, and urge that the movies be 
better co-ordinated with school curricula. 

Well aware of these and other valid 
criticisms, Miss Denison and her colleagues 
maintain a continuous search for better 
films, while waiting eagerly for ISD’s 
productions to come out of the film studios 
in Munich. 


The townspeople of Lissberg vote their choice 
of films to be shown that evening .. . 


How Films Help HICOG 


ONCERTED effort is being made by 

all concerned to multiply the value 
of the film program by proper use and 
interpretation. Busy resident officers are 
doing their best to fit film showings into 
local activities. Many of them have ar- 
ranged for formation of county film com- 
mittees, where German representatives of 
local government, schools, youth, labor 
and other groups can review new films 
and suggest how, when and where they 
can best be used. HICOG offices for Food 
and Agriculture, Political and Govern- 
mental Affairs, Public Health and Labor 
also co-ordinate the use of the films with 
their numerous programs through the U.S. 
occupation area. 

Miss Denison’s office is now producing 
pamphlets to accompany each film, which 
can be used by the projectionists to pro- 
mote and guide discussions. Most of the 
films are shown regularly in. the schools 
at the request of teachers and officials. 

Naturally the major objective is not to 
entertain Germans for one hour or two, 
but to initiate discussion and exchange 
of ideas, which will produce more under- 
standing and action than the movies could 
alone. U.S. resident officers, overburdened 
with a hundred tasks from running town 
hall meetings to writing reports for higher 
headquarters, have little time to attend 
film showings. So Miss Denison’s staffers 
are now attempting to make good diseus- 
sion leaders of the projectionists, who 
were chosen for their non-Nazi pasts and 
their faith in the ideals they present in 
their films, as well as for technical ability. 

Richard C. Wooten, who heads up the 
program in Bavaria, recently called all his 
projectionists to a two-weeks seminar at 
a mountain resort, where they were in- 
structed in democratic discussion techni- 
ques and the most effective use of the films 
with various youth, labor, school and 
other types of community groups and 
activities. It will take more than one semi- 
nar to make expert extension agents, but 
Miss Denison reported that the enthusiasm 
and interest of these men who spend up 
to 70 hours weekly in showing the Ameri- 
can-made films, give great encouragement 
for the future of the program. 


the criticism and prob- 
lems involved are not inconsequential, 
the film program has elicited overwhelm- 
ing approval from the majority of its 
beneficiaries. Hundreds of press clippings, 
letters, verbal reports and even illustrated 
essays’ by schoolchildren reach HICOG 
monthly expressing appreciation for the 
showings and pleading for more films. 
Encouraging is the fact that many of 
the letters indicate that the films are mak- 
ing an impression, that people are begin- 
ning to comprehend the instruction or 
message they contain. A typical indication 
was an essay written by a 14-year-old boy 
from the heart of the Bavarian back- 
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Projectionist 
Herbert Glass 
discusses 
with young 
people the 
filmhe has 
just shown 3 
them... 


woods, summarizing his reactions to the 
Peter Zenger film, THe Srory THar 
CouLpn’? BE Printep: “Thus freedom of 
press and speech were established as basice 
principles of American democracy,” he 
writes. “I too want to speak the truth 
everywhere and always in order to con- 
tribute to the development of our coun- 
try.” ™ 

The total influence of the program is 
difficuit to measure. It is seldom that such 
tangible evidence turns up as the action 
of one German community after its citi- 
zens had witnessed a documentary on a 
Canadian town’s co-operative effort to 
rebuild an old school. The film moved the 
German villagers to contribute time, 
money and materials for the new school 
their community needed. 

Today, HICOG’s films are achieving a 
steadily growing popularity. New and 
more appropriate films for Germany are 
under production. The training of projec- 
tionists as discussion leaders guarantees 
more effective use of the films for the 
future. With these conditions in mind, 
even the most critical observer can hardly 
fail to recognize the tremendous potentiali- 
ties of the community movies. 


CTUALLY the full effeets of the film 

program may never be known, so 
closely are they interrelated with the 
other activities of HICOG to promote 
German democracy. The results of these 
combined efforts have already been far- 
reaching. 

Hundreds of German communities to- 
day are holding regular town meetings, 
civie action groups are arising, Germans 
are beginning to express their opinions— 
and very often caustic ones—to govern- 
ment officials; and conversely, the officials 
are paying more heed to public opinion. 
New schools, refugee housing, roads and 
small industries are being built through 
the co-operative action of private citizens. 
Never before in German history has the 
average man from “Main Street” taken 
such an interest and wielded such influ- 
ence in the activities of his government— 
at least on local levels. 

And who ean say how many new ideas 
may have been planted in the minds of 
simple burghers, of parents and teachers 
and youth by Tva, County AGENT, THE 
Story THAT CouLpNn’t BE PRINTED, LEs- 
SONS IN LivinG, PLAytown, U.S.A., or 
many others of the broad variety of films 
circulating throughout the U.S. Zone of 
Germany? 
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The INTEGRATED PROJECT— 


as a Technique in Developing Effective Film Utilization 


HE widespread use of sound film as 

a teaching aid in modern education 
has extended the educational horizon of 
the classroom to unbelievable proportions. 
Aside from its manifold values in stimu- 
lating learning; its use in the class room 
has brought some echoes of criticism well 
worth attention. Roberts’’ survey which 
was nationwide in scope indicated certain 
complaints with regard to effective use of 
educational film which may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Teachers just show the film. (2) 
Teachers let the director show the film 
and lead the discussions. (3) Teachers are 
not interested. (4) Teachers do not under- 
stand the function of a film as a teaching 
aid. 

These complaints give a sampling of 
some 525 schools reporting in the survey 
of which 386 teachers felt that they were 
not getting maximum value from their 
films. 

More penetrating studies will no doubt 
mirror still other shortcomings, however, 
one fundamental weakness is apparent; 
lack of adequate operational preparation, 
and sequential “know how” in film utili- 
zation. 

Edueational demands have caused many 
colleges to add courses in audio-visual 
aids to their curriculum. Far too many 
of these courses, however, have had to 
bear the trademark of brief surveys, being 
broad and general in scope. These limita- 
tions in time and seope have limited oper- 
ational experiences and this haste and 
rush of preparation has aided grossly in 
teachers inefficiency in the use of visual 
aids in the classroom, 

If teachers are expected to demonstrate 
well in teaching they must draw to some 
degree from the background of what they 
have been taught. Our program in audio- 
visual aids designed to train teachers 
should not add a new set of confusions 
but a new set of devices which if under- 
stood properly will increase learning. 

The integrated film project which is 
the core of this article represents a teach- 
er training college’s attempt to, in a 
simple way, improve teacher competence 
in the use of instructional sound film. 

' Roberts, Alvin B., Audio-Visual Education in the 


Postward Period, Pp. 341-345. Educational Screen, 
May 1946. 
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by R. H. SIMMONS 


Chairman, A.V.E. Section, Albany State College 


S a preface to the project each stu- 

dent was given individual training 
in “How to Operate the Projector’ and, 
in conjunction with this training, the 
film, Facrs (International 
Film Bureau) was shown to the group. 

In an effort to develop proper perspec- 
tive and to stimulate interest and increase 
motivation for the project, How To Use 
THE CLASSROOM Fim (EBF) was shown 
to the group, which was limited to 15 
students. For emphasis and clarity we 
shall isolate each step and treat it as a 
single unit. 

The group was divided into working 
units of two students and assigned to 
a personally chosen grade in the demon- 
stration school. This project consisted of 
six groups numbering two students each, 
and one group numbering three students. 
The assignment covered grades one 
through seven. Conferences were held 
with teachers and some idea of unit of 
activity in progress was gained. Students 
were encouraged to brief themselves by 
reading at the level of the unit which 
served as a refresher. The big ideas drawn 
from the teaching were enumerated by 
the students and were checked for ap- 
proval by the teacher in charge of the 
grade, or coordinating teacher as we called 
them. From this experience the student 
accumulated enough raw material to pro- 
ceed to: 


Step I, Selecting a Picture— 


From a critical survey of the catalogues 
on hand selections were made, many of 
which were not judged suitable after read- 
ing the descriptions, which idea could not 
be gained from the title as listed. This 
experience was of value in acquainting 
the student with sources of films, kinds, 
grade level sequences, abbreviations and 
the like. The idea was to select at least 
three films which would be useful in teach- 
ing the unit in progress. Those to be 
used were approved by the coordinating 
teacher. Along with the work of selection 
May’s’ very informative article was a re- 
quired reading—its contents fitted so 
uniquely into this segment of the project. 


2 May, Mark 
Educational 
Pp. 339-345. 


A. Films and Teaching Functions, 
Screen, October 1945. Vol. XXIV. 


Step II, Preview— 


The selected pictures were previewed 
with the coordinating teacher prior to 
class showing. The complete operation 
was in the hands of the students who thus 
had a chance to utilize what they had 
been taught about threading, focusing, 
sound and tone adjustment and general 
operational procedures. Schreiber’s’ article 
was found to be a very helpful adjunct 
in illuminating some projection knots. All 
students were required to read it. 

Step III, Presentation— 

The previewed picture was given a 
scheduled date for showing to the class. 
Here again the in-training student had a 
chance to run the entire show. Not only 
was the student entrusted with projection, 
but with checking all other features that 
contribute to the instructional atmosphere 
as sound regulation, seating arrangements, 
proper darkening, ventilating and the 
like. The Coordinating Teacher was asked 
to make a thorough check during the en- 
tire operation and report her evaluation 
to the instructor at the close of the period. 
This checking permitted a close follow-up, 
and additional operational assignments 
for the student. 


Step IV, Follow-U p— 

This experience embodied the real nu- 
cleus of the project for the student had 
a chance to evaluate what learning has 
taken place and also to gauge his own 
weaknesses in presentation. Both coordi- 
nating teacher and student encouraged 
free diseussion. From such discussions 
new insights are gained and questions 
arise which may prompt another showing 
and additional planning. 

The pictures were so scheduled that 
only one group was working at a time. 
This allowed a majority of the members 
of the class in audio-visual aids to observe 
and profit from what they saw in progress. 
The project was carried out at both the 
elementary and college level and seems 
to have been a thoroughly informative ex- 
perience, enjoyed and looked forward to 
by both students and teachers alike. 


% Schreiber, Robert E. Perfecting Projection Pro- 
cedure for Educational Film Showings. Educa- 
rg Screen, September 1945. Vol. XXIV. Pp. 
277-278. 
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FILMS USED IN THE DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL PROJECT 


Grade 1. BUILDING HEALTH 


BUILDING A HEALTH TOWN 
BUILDING A HEALTH TRAIN 
BUILDING A HEALTH HOME 
SAFETY IN THE HOME (EBF) 


Related Films: 
DOCTOR (EBF) 
NURSE (EBF) 
JOAN AVOiIDS A COLD (COR) 
FOOD STORE (EBF) 


Grade 2. NATURE STUDY 
Related Films: 
COMMON ANIMALS OF THE WOODS (EBF) 
CARE OF PETS (EBF) 
ANIMALS GROWING UP (EBF) 
BIRDS OF THE DOORYARD (COR) 


Grade 3. OUR COMMUNITY AND 
ITS HELPERS 


Related Films: 
FIREMAN (EBF) 
POLICEMAN (EBF) 
MAILMAN (EBF) 
BUS DRIVER (EBF) 
DOCTOR (EBF) 
NURSE (EBF) 


Grade 4. COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
AND INDUSTRIES 


Related Films: 
MILK PARADE (MIF) 
JUNIOR CATTLEMAN (U.S.D.A.) 
KING COTTON (GMC) 
BREAD (EBF) 
EGGS (EBF) 


From HUMAN REPRODUCTION (McGraw-Hill) 


Grade 5. LIVING TOGETHER IN 
OUR REGION 
Related Films: 
FARM AND CITY (U.S.D.A.) 
HOW OUR HEALTH IS PROTECTED (ACE) 
DEFENDING THE CITY’S HEALTH (EBF) 
MAKING COTTON CLOTHING (EBF) 


Grade 6. THE HUMAN BODY AND 
ITS FUEL 
Related Films: 
FUNDAMENTALS OF DIET (EBF) 
THE MAN WHO MISSED HIS BREAKFAST (USDA) 
MEATS WITH APPROVAL (U.S.D.A.) 
VITAMIN B-1 (EASTMAN) 


Grade 7. HOW DISEASES SPREAD 
AND THE BODY’S DEFENSE 
AGAINST THEM 
Related Films: 

MILK AND HEALTH (MOT) 

HOUSEFLY (EBF) 

BODY DEFENSES AGAINST DISEASE (EBF) 
THE BODY FIGHTS BACTERIA (McGraw-Hill) 


PICTURES SELECTED AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


(Students conducting this part of the project were 
enrolled in the course for which the picture was 


shown.) 
MATHEMATICS 


Related Films: 
LANGUAGE OF MATHEMATICS (COR) 
ALGEBRA IN EVERYDAY LIFE (COR) 
THE CIRCLE (Ideal) 
THE MEANING OF PI (COR) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Related Films: 
THE MEANING OF FEUDALISM (COR) 


MEAN:NG OF INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION (COR) 
AMERICANS ALL (MOT) 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND GOVERN- 
MENT 
Related Films: 
HOW WE ELECT OUR REPRESENTATIVES (COR) 
SUPREME COURT (COR) 
HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW (Pictorial) 
THE CONGRESS (MOT) 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Related Films: 


SEARCH FOR SECURITY (ILI) 
STORY OF MONEY (BIS) 
YOURS TRULY ED. GRAHAM (ILI) 


HUMAN BIOLOGY 
Related Films: 
ENDOCRINE GLANDS (EBF) 
IN THE BEGINNING (USDA) 
HUMAN REPRODUCTION (McGraw-Hill) 


DIRECTORY OF SOURCES 


ACE—American Council on Education . . . 
COR—Coronet Instructional Films . . . East- 
man—Eastman Kodak Co. Informational Film 
Division . , . EBF—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc. . . . BIS—British Information Serv- 
ices . . GMAC—General Motors Corporation 
. . ILl—Institute of Life Insurance .. . 
Ideal—Ideal Pictures Corp. . . . MIF—Milk 
Industry Foundation . . . MOT—March of 
Time Forum Films . . . McGraw-Hill Book 
Book Co., Text-Films Division. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Related Films: 
LIBRARIAN (COR) 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY (COR) 
INSIDE THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Related Films: 
HELPING THE CHILD ACCEPT THE DO’S (EBF) 
HELPING THE CHILD FACE THE DON'TS (EBF) 
BABY MEETS H:S PARENTS (EBF) 


ALBANY STATE COLLEGE, Albany, Ga., is a teacher-training college with an enrollment of just over. 


500. It also serves quite a number of in-service teachers within the State. Its prime function has been 
the preparation of elementary school teachers, but many of its students find work at the secondary 
level. We feel our readers will be pleased to hear from this type of grass-roots college. . . . 
R. Hy SIMMONS, writer of this article, trained in the field of science and science teaching but, since 
joining Albany State, has attached himself to the Science for General Education Movement, in which he 
has found audio-visual aids to be a “meaningful tool. During the past summer Mr. Simmons did 
advanced study in the area of science for general education at Harvard University. 
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COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 
for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 
16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 

21 minutes 
Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 
Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
Avivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 

12 minutes 
Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Summer in Old Québec 12 minutes 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste.- 
Anne-de-Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Land of Ski Hawks (TV) 11 minutes 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 
focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. Eng. & Fr. 


New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 


Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


Pacific 


= 
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> hew documentaries 
of significance 


a friend at the door 


How the rural social worker brings help to 
people in the rugged, remote vastness of 
British Columbia. Four fascinating case his- 
tories set against a background of scenic 
grandeur. 


Sale $90.00 


date of birth 


The problem of the over-age employee and 
why his skills are vital to business and in- 
dustry. For management, labor, social 
agencies and courses in business and eco- 
nomics. 


Sale $60.00 


v for volunteers 


Why volunteer social work is everybody's 
business. As seen through the eyes of a 
typical suburban family “too busy” to help. 
Sale $80 2 reels 


produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada 
Order these films for your library from: 
Sales Division 


association films, ine. 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


3 reels 


2 reels 


Fiistory comes tolifein 


Williamsburg 
Restored’’ 


...anew film that 
should be in every 
school library 


This new documentary film of Vir- 
ginia’s colonial capital presents a pic- 
ture of historic Williamsburg as it was 
two hundred years ago and as it is 
today. It vividly portrays the scope of 
the architectural achievement in the 
restoration of the town to its 18th cen- 
tury appearance. 


44 minutes ¢ Sound © Color © 16 MM 
Rental $5.00 Sale Price $180.00 


Produced by Julien Bryan International Film Foundation 
TO RENT OR PURCHASE WRITE TO 
Colonial Williamsburg 


FILM DISTRIBUTION SECTION, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


by WARREN CHENEY 


Chairman, Tr 


ining Aids Secti 


Civil Defense Research Associates 


FORUM SHOWS 10 FILMS 


HE four-hour Civil Defense Film 

Forum conducted by the Training 
and Training Aids Section of the Civil 
Defense Research Associates in New 
York, November 8th, was attended by CD 
workers and executives from seven states. 
Ten recently released CD films were 
screened, including those reviewed in this 
issue of Film News (see page 9). These 
were DISASTER ON MAIN STREET, MODERN 
MeN, MeEpicaAL Aspects OF NU- 
CLEAR RapIATION, A Voice SHALL BE 
HeaArD, Fire’s THE ENEMy, YOu NEVER 
Can TeLtt, WHat You SHovutp Know 
Asout BrovocicAL WARFARE. Others 
sereened, previously reviewed in Film 
News (September & October issues) were: 
Tarcet USA, Disaster CONTROL, FIRE 
FIGHTING FOR HOUSEHOLDERS. 

Howard Johnson, Chief of the Motion 
Picture Section, FCDA Publie Affairs 
Division, described to the group the ef- 
forts being made to develop a wider 
FCDA film program. He indicated that 
the outlook was hopeful. 

It is obvious, of course, to those who 
have followed the fate of the Federal 
Civil Defense budget bill in Congress this 
Fall, that after having been cut down 
from the requested half-billion to 74 mil- 
lion, the FCDA appropriation is vastly 
inadequate for the tasks it is charged to 
perform. CD training, although consid- 
ered of high priority, is doomed to snail’s 
pace progress as long as money is lacking, 


hence again this department is impelled 
to remind you to contact your congress- 
men and senators before they reconvene 
in January. 


Widespread Interest 


Since the Civil Defense Department of 
Film News was inaugurated, beginning 
with the September 1951 issue, response 
from readers has indicated that interest 
in CD films is considerable. Communica- 
tions have been received from several 
States and two foreign countries. 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
information comes from France, reported 
to this department by Miss Jane Lyon, 
a member of the CDRA Training and 
Training Aids Section, who interviewed 
the President of France’s Civil Defense 
Protective Organization, Mr. M. Liberté, 
at his Paris headquarters early in Novem- 
ber. We hope to have the full story in 
our next issue. But it seems Mr. Liberté 
found the CD film lists in September’s 
Film News, given him by Miss Lyon, 
very helpful, and he hopes to be able to 
procure prints of some of the titles 
through USIS and the State Department 
International Film Division. At present 
the French lack CD films of their own, 
and apparently are further behind in 
modern CD training than is the USA. 


WORLD FILM FESTIVAL 
TO BE HELD IN INDIA 
Highlights May Be Televised 


NTERNATIONAL film celebrities will 
participate in the World Film Festi- 

val to be held in Bombay on January 
24th, 1952. Important events of the fes- 
tival, in which all the countries of the 
world are being invited to participate, 
may also be televised. The sponsors of 
the festival are now engaged in import- 
ing a television transmitter and a number 
of receiving sets. 

Organized under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Information & Broadeasting 
(Films Division), Government of India, 
the festival—first of its kind to be held 
in Asia—will open in Bombay, then after 
two weeks will be moved to Madras, New 
Delhi and Caleutta for a week’s exhibi- 
tion in each of these cities. Mr. Cliford 
M. Agarwala, Chairman of the Indian 
Board of Film Censors, is also the Chair- 
man of the Festival’s 18-member organ- 
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izing committee, which includes among 
others, Mr. M. Bhavnani, Mrs. Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhyaya, Mr. B. N. Sarear, 
Mr. H. N. Reddy and Mrs. Amolak 
Chand. 

A great deal of preliminary work had 
been done. A number of Governments 
have been informally approached and in- 
vitations have also been sent out to lead- 
ing personalities in the film industry. 
Each country will be entitled to send 
one feature film and two documentaries 
for every 30 films produced during a 
year. Only un-released films made in 
last 12 months preceding the day on 
which the festival opens will be entered. 
During the festival, films entered will be 
selected for exhibition in important thea- 
tres. Judging will be by a board on 
which people knowing different languages 
will be represented. Certificates of Merit 
will be given to the films entered besides 
awards for those adjudged best by the 


committee. 
J. UDESHI 
Bombay, India 
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CIVIL DEFENSE FILMS —— 


Evaluations of the following recent CD films are based 
on previews conducted by the Training and Training 
Aids Section of the Civil Defense Research Associates. 


DISASTER ON MAIN STREET 


1951, 9 mins. For loan or purchase 
from Castle Film Libraries and many 
A-V dealers. An FCDA one-reeler made 
by United World Films, this is a very 
effective, dynamic picture built around 
the documenfary evidence of what attack 
from the air did to the Main Streets of 
European and Japanese cities during 
World War II. The narration skillfully 
and forcefully brings home the fact that 
American cities will be burned and torn 
in no less terrible fashion come World 
War III, and that survival is directly 
proportionate to the CD preparedness 
and protection techniques established by 
civilian populations. This is probably 
the best CD apathy blaster available in 
one-reel form. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 


1951, 9 mins. For loan or purchase 
from Castle Film Libraries and many 
A-V dealers. This is the most recent re- 
lease in the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration series of one-reel public in- 
formation films. Produced by Reid H. 
Ray Film Industries of St. Paul, it is 
based on the FCDA booklet of the same 
title, and is concerned with some of the 
more obvious ways in which the family 
would proceed if biological warfare were 
to be introduced. Useful as a means of 
introducing a lecture session on the sub- 
ject. 


MODERN MINUTE MEN 


1951, 29 mins. For loan from the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., Mr. J. D. Moorhead, 
Film Mgr., 750 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. The picture features the role played 
by the telephone in CD communications. 
Civil defense activities shown deal mainly 
with wardens’ duties in fire fighting and 
rescue, first aid on the block level. Film 
is useful as a general introduction to 
some phases of CD work. 
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A VOICE SHALL BE HEARD 


1951, 21 mins. For loan at General 
Electric Film Libraries, for purchase 
write to Mr. Roy Jordan, Gov’t & Com- 
mercial Dept., Electronics Div. Electron- 
ies Park, General Electric, Syracuse 5, 
N. Y. Made for GE by the March of 
Time, this film features use of portable 
and mobile 2-way radios in a Civil De- 
fense activity. Syracuse CD officials su- 
pervised seript and filming which shows 
how CD field units, meeting with the 
atomie blast conditions, keep in contact 
with the city’s central control room. Se- 
quence showing the controllers in full 
swing gives an excellent and revealing 
picture of how a modern CD headquarters 
in the U. S. would operate in response 
to an air attack. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


1951, 27 mins. For loan from Navy 
Film libraries as MN 6947. Made by the 
Navy Photographie Center, the picture is 
concerned with security problems within 
an industrial plant. .It illustrates many 
of the mistakes of laxity and carelessness 
that promote leaks in classified informa- 
tion, including the machinist who de- 
scribes to an outsider the nature of the 
new part he is making, which part is a 
key section of a secret weapon. There 
is the careless executive who goes out to 
lunch without locking classified blue prints 
in his safe; the lax office manager who 
hasn’t bothered to change the combination 
on the safe for ten years, ete. This film 
is excellent for showing in all plants 
where security is important. 


MEDICAL ASPECTS OF 
NUCLEAR RADIATION 


1951, 20 mins., color. For loan at Army 
Film Libraries as MISC 7897; for loan 
and purchase from Castle Film Libraries 
and many A-V dealers. Made for the 
Armed Forees Special Weapons Project 
by Cascade Films, Hollywood, this pic- 
ture is aimed at lay audiences rather than 
the medical profession. Through use of 
both live action and animation sequences 
it shows what nuclear radiation is and 
how the nuclear damage of atomic 
weapons affects the human body. An im- 
portant companion to the previously re- 
leased AFSWP films, Errects oF AN 
Atomic Bomsp EXPLOSION, and, SELF 
PRESERVATION IN AN ATOMIC ArT- 
TACK, it provides excellent indoctrination 
for all types of CD audiences. 


FIRE’S THE ENEMY . 


1951, 11 mins. For loan or purchase 
from Film Libraries of the British In- 
formation Services. Made by the Crown 
Film Unit of the British Government, this 
picture is frankly directed at prospective 
recruits for the CD Auxiliary Fire Serv- 
ices. In depicting the life of a contempo- 
rary Auxiliary Fireman, it shows the 
attractive new fire engines, fire launches, 
special hose-laying trucks, power exten- 
sion ladder truck. Rescue exercises on a 
fire-school tower are augmented by scenes 
at a real fire in which the auxiliary fight- 
ers play their part. The film happens to 
be a very superior example of good cine- 
matography, editing, recording and writ- 
ing, as well as being effective CD fare. 
The U. S. would do well if it would pro- 
duce a series of CD recruiting pictures 
with such undeniable appeal. 


YOU ARE INVITED 
—to address Warren Cheney, Civil Defense 
Editor, FILM NEWS, 444 Central Park West, 
N. Y. 25, for consultation on audio-visual aids 
in your CD program.—The Editor. 


CORRELATED 


 Programof 


Educational Films 
For Classroom Use! 


60 BASIC FILMS on the wonders of 
the Natural and Scientific World 


ANY — BIOLOG 
RY — PHYSI 


descriptive cata 


Almanac Films Inc. 


516 Fifth Ave. 18, N.Y. 


ASTRONOMY — ORNI- | 
psycuotocy — music 
AND ART — INDUSTRIAL . 
SCIENCE — GENERAL 
science — vocaTionaL 
ARTS — AMERICAN | 
— 


This is No. 3 in FILM NEWS’ recently insti- 
tuted series, designed to consider the place 
of TV as an instrument of education both 
within and outside of the school system. . . 
ESTHER L. BERG, the writer of this month's 
report, is an Assistant Principal, New York 
City Schools; and Chairman of the Audio- 
Visual Section of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education. 


CHALLENGE 
AND 


4 HE first television program presented in this country exclusively for educators, 

and dealing with the application of the new medium for instructional pur- 
poses, was held at the Television Studios of the Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York City, on December 15, 1944. In an attempt to explore this new medium of 
communication from many aspects, a special panel was invited to present their views 


and lead discussion.” 


This is a quote from the 1945 Yearbook 
of the New York Socicty for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education. It was my 
privilege at that time also, to be Chair- 
man of the Society’s Audio-Visual Section 
and, as such, to have organized this meet- 
ing—with the help of Miss Rohama Lee, 
now editor of Film News. Leaders of 
the special panel for the occasion were 
Mr. Gilbert Seldes who was Program Di- 
rector, Columbia Television Studios; Miss 
Rohama Lee, Conference Chairman of 
the Television Committee of the Eduea- 
tional Film Library Association; Lt. Lyle 
Stewart, Officer-in-Charge, U.S. Navy 
Training Aids Section, Third Naval Dis- 
trict; Mr. Maurice L. DuMars, Kadio 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
and Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Di- 
rector, Visual Instruction, N.Y. City 
Schools. The viewpoints they presented— 
of the program director, of the industry 
itself, of education, of the public—form 
an interesting background for the situa- 
tion as we view it today. To quote again 
from the 1945 Yearbook: 

“Conclusion—It was admitted by all 
that the peculiar quality of television, its 
immediacy, has great value and great po- 
tentialities. As to its actual use—whether 
it will be tied into present curricular ac- 
tivities or they will be altered to form a 
pattern around television, it was consider- 
ed too early in the day to do more than 
suggest. There is a large field to be ex- 
plored.” 

Much has been explored in this field 
since then and there have been rapid de- 
velopments. For the meeting held in Octo- 
ber of this vear at the Time and Life 
Building the topie was Educational Tele- 
vision, Challenge and Promise. Panel par- 
ticipants for this meeting were selected 
on the basis of their being actively engag- 
ed in producing or presenting educational 
television, as exemplified by the Society's 
host for the evening, Mr. P. A. Williams, 
Publicity Director for March of Time. 
The panel further included Dr, Paul Witt, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who presided; Dr. 
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Ralph Steele, Executive Director, Joint 
Committee on Edueational Television; 
David D. Hawkins, Captain, U.S. Navy, 
Director of Training, 3rd Naval District; 
Dr. Eugene Foster, Radio and Television 
Center, Syracuse University; and Edward 
Stasheff, Television Supervisor, WNYE, 
N.Y. City Board of Education. 

As an example of educational television 
Mr. Williams introduced THE Rise OF 
JAPAN (March of Time)—third chapter 
in the current CRUSADE IN THE PACIFIC 
series—and explained how school systems 
over the country were using this series as 
a basis for geographical and _ historical 
study of Asia and the Pacifie area. The 
series is based on film from the Armed 
Services; on March of Time footage, and 
‘aptured Japanese filin. 

Dr. Ralph Steele (Joint Committee on 
Educational Television) discussed the 
problems encountered by the FCC in its 
hearings to decide how many channels 
should be made available for educational 
use. Presenting a brief resume of the re- 
port submitted by the N.Y. State Board 
of Regents, he pointed out that it has 
been voted to install 11 TV stations in 
strategic locations over N.Y. State, for 
both classroom and after-school programs. 
Having already allocated 8 stations, the 
FCC has been asked by the Board for 3 
additional assignments for the purpose. 
How this will affect the schools in New 
York City and whether TV lessons will 
become part of the everyday classroom 
practices were discussed. 

Capt. Hawkins explained effectively 
how the Navy used television in DRILL 
CALL, a series of 42 half-hour training 
programs, Television is specially suitable 
for this type of training because, witii the 
rapid change in war techniques, the usual 
film is often soon out-dated. It was the 
need for training thousands of Reserve 
recruits quickly, in view of the Korean 
incident, and against a lack of competent 
instructors, that the television medium 
was enlisted. To demonstrate how a TV 
Navy Training Program is_ produced, 
Capt. Hawkins used another visual aid— 


Television 


PROMISE 


by ESTHER L. BERG 


a film depicting the procedure step by 
step. Under the auspices of Dr. Robert T. 
Rock, Jr. of Fordham University there 
have been two research studies on this 
project. These reports—Training by Tele- 
vision (the findings of an experimental 
comparison of instruction by television, 
television recordings, and conventional 
classroom procedures), and Training by 
Television, A Study in Learning and Re- 
tention—were announced as being available 
from the Department of Commerce, Office 
of Technical Service, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dr. Eugene Foster diseussed the TV 
program as it functions at Syracuse Uni- 
versity which has its own studios. These 
operate in conjunction with SWYR-TV 
and, as this station has no telecasting 
facilities of its own, daily local programs 
both commercial and educational for the 
past 18 months have originated in the 
University’s studios. Mr. Steele described 
TV as “the acme of instructional aids, 
with unlimited possibilities”. He went on 
to say, however: “If there is one thing 
above all others we have learned it is the 
high costs in television, Even though we 
are an educational institution using com- 
paratively small studios and student help, 
we still find it costs us about $20 to oper- 
ate one camera for one hour... . If you 
follow the usual practice of rehearsing 
several hours for a single 15-minute pro- 
gram, your bare out-of-pocket expenses 
can be a couple of hundred dollars. .. . 
Herein lies the challenge . . . to prove, to 
ourselves and the world, that television’s 
value outweights its costs.” 

Mr. Edward Stasheff cautioned that 
television should merely be used as a tool 
in the educational procedure, as this med- 
ium is effective only after direction by the 
teacher. He is concerned at this moment 
with supervising the classroom telecasts 
to home shut-ins, and to hospital wards. 
Currently 5 subjects — English, Social 
Studies, Science, Literature and Handi- 
erafts (see Film News, Oct. 1951)—are 
direeted to homebound students. Mr. Sta- 
sheff a'so painted up the very real prob- 
lems of producer-director team work, and 
how labor union regulations often pose 
further difficulties for the educator. Cther 
difficulties are the distribution of materials 
for the program, and the delicate timing 
involved. It has not been ascertained yet, 
he added, what is the ideal length of an 
educational telecast. 
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DIMENSIONS INC. 


presents 


ORBIT FILM PRODUCTIONS: 


YOSHI NO YAMA: 4 Classical Japanese Dance 
1. Color Sound 20 Minutes 


This is an example of buyo or classical Japanese dance, 
prefaced by a sequence on the application of Kabuki make- 
up. A single dancer with the aid of masks, instrumental 
music and a chanter, tells a story about three friends of 
different temperaments. Emphasis is on precision, grace and 
a continuous flow of movement. 


Audience: General Interest, Art, Dance 


Rent: $5.00 Sale: $175.00 


A Group of Three Documentaries 
on the Kwakiutl Indians 
of the Pacific Northwest 


In the fifty years since Franz Boas made his definitive 
ethnography, this once vigorous aboriginal society has be- 
come largely westernized. Dances of the Kwakiutis presents 
a selected few of the once vast number of traditional dances, 
while Ft. Rupert emphasizes the dances of the Hamatsa 
(Cannibal Society) ritual. Blunden Harbour portrays a 
part of the contemporary village scene. 


Audience: General Interest, History Sociology, Anthropol- 


ogy, Art 
y] DANCES OF THE KWAKIUTL 3 FT. RUPERT 4 BLUNDEN HARBOUR . 
Color Sound 10 Minutes 
Col 
$4.50 olor Sound Black-and White Sound 
Black-and-White 3.00 15 Minutes 20 Minutes 
Sale: Color $100.00 Rent: $5.00 Sale: $135.00 Rent: $4.50 Sale: $100.00 


Black-and-White 50.00 
Combination Sale Price: No. 2, Color, No. 3, color and No. 4, Black-and-White: $300.00 


ALEXANDER HAMMID 
production 


A new version of the now classic 


THE PRIVATE LIFE 
OF A CAT 


The endless charm of family life among cats is captured by 
Alexander Hammid’s brilliant camerawork. 


Rent: $12.00 with admission charge Sale: $85.00 


6.00 without admission charge 


CATALOG ON REQUEST DIMENSIONS INC. 
2521 Sixth Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington 


Due to increasing costs, prices are subject to change without notice 
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DIFFERENCE! 


When you’ve bought a Viewlex you’ve 
bought the best projector engineering 
can devise. It’s got everything! Ease of 
operation—sturdy construction— and 
YOUR CHOICE OF LENSES! That’s 
important, because it helps you fit your 
visual aid equipment comfortably into 
your budget! Which shall it be--- 
R or L---Retar or Luxtar lens? . 


The Retar lens is F/3.5, coated 
and corrected, and is optically de- 
signed to give excellent coverage of 
single frame strip film in this “bud- 
get priced” projector., 


The Luxtar lens is F/3.5, coated 
and color corrected and is the very 
highest grade of projection lens ob- 
tainable. It will project images that 
are Needle Sharp right out to the 
very edges. For top quality, it’s the 
Luxtar lens and it’s only $6.00 more. 
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It is hard to tell 


the difference... 
See them both! 
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WINGS THE WORD 


HIS recent product of the Protestant 

Film Commission shows the same 
careful regard for realistic detail that 
made My NAME Is HAN a memorable ex- 
perience for all who saw it. Photographed 
in black and white, the film reveals the 
rugged terrain of Brazil in all its majesty 
and beauty. The narration is clear and the 
words of the commentary carry a message 
of their own. 

The story opens with views of the 
mountainous country as it unrolls before 
the eyes of a man climbing steadily by 
mule. Roger Perkins is the central figure 
in the story and the part is played by the 
able missionary himself. He meets the 
parishioners on his circuit—one that takes 
him 40 days to cover by mule. The honors 
in this film go first, to the native Brazilian 
Christians and secondly, to the breath- 
taking scenery. The foreigners, fittingly, 
seem to play a minor, though necessary, 
part. The camera studies of these Protes- 
tant Christians is superb. 

Arriving at one village, the missionary 
finds his friend and fellow-worker, Ber- 
nardo, dying for want of medical atten- 


tion. This ean be had only at the hospital, 
60 miles away. The journey is impossible 
on mule-back and Roger must stand help- 
lessly by while his friend dies. Wrestling 
in prayer with his problem, Rogers hears 
the drone of a plane overhead. Like the 
flash of a vision the missionary knows 
what he must do. From that time on he is 
a man with a single purpose—to secure 
a plane so he may give “wings to the word.” 

At the board meeting in Rio de Janeiro 
his colleagues are sympathetic but firm. 
There is no money for such an expendi- 
ture and no pilot for the plane if pro- 
cured. Roger is refused but not defeated. 
In the year that follows he interests 
Protestants everywhere in his project. He 
contacts influential people in Brazil and 
in North America. At the next board 
meeting it is a different story and the 
“battle of the board room” has been won. 
The plane —largely the gift of Sunday 
School children and christened The Little 
Herald — arrives with a pilot to fly her. 
A new day dawns for Roger and his cir- 
cuit, which he can now cover in five hours. 
Even when he has not time to stop, the 


Religious 


Reviewed by REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


roar of the little plane brings his people 
out into the street where they can pick 
up what he drops to them. 


The story reaches a dramatic finale 
when word comes of the illness of Louisa, 
the widow of Roger’s friend, Bernardo. 
Determined not to let time cheat him 
again, Roger and his pilot set out for the 
remote village. Night falls and, without 
lights, they are guided in to a landing on 
the cow-pasture landing strip by lanterns 
held in the hands of faithful friends who 
have been waiting for the plane. Louisa 
is rushed to the hospital in time to save 
her life, thanks to The Little Herald. Yet 
in the closing moments of the film, the 
point is driven home that the strength 
of the Brazilian church lies not in its 
machines but in the quiet faith and loyalty 
of its people. There are no fireworks in 
this motion picture but it will be a long 
day before a more honest and revealing 
presentation is made of modern mission- 
ary work in Brazil. 


27 mins. Rental $8, from Religious 
Films Assoc., 220—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


A.-V. FOR 440 SYNAGOGUES 


|? is a happy sign of the times that 
the House of Living Judaism, the new 
national headquarters of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations in New 
York City, has-provided for an Audio- 
Visual Demonstration Center; and that 
the Commission on Jewish Education, an 
affiliate of the Union, has established a 
full-fledged Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction. The Department was officially 
started on September 1, 1951. An open- 
ing audio-visual exhibit in the Demon- 
stration Center was held during the 
weekend of October 26-28. The Center 
is already receiving many mail requests 
from member congregations for advice on 
setting up a.v. programs and The Jewish 
Teacher, a quarterly published by the 
Commission, carries in its November issue 
an article, first in a series of four on this 
subject. Individual consultation will also 
be available. 

The Commission on Jewish Education 
of UAHC has published over 350 items, 
including textbooks on Jewish history, 
eustoms and ceremonies, ete., for all age 
groups beginning with the pre-school level 
and up through teacher training. Its ma- 
terial also includes curricula for religious 
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schools, games, plays. It will now be 
charged, through its new Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, with guidance 
of teachers in the most effective use of 
all audio-visual media; testing and ex- 
perimenting for teacher and pupil reac- 
tions to the various a.v. media and mate- 
rials; and with production of new mate- 
rials, particularly filmstrips and records. 
In line with its pioneering tradition in 
the publication of the first graded series 
of Jewish history textbooks, the Depart- 
ment will explore subject areas of the 
religious school curriculum for which 
there are no a.v. aids. As an example, 
its first filmstrip, now in production and 
scheduled for distribution March 1, 1952, 
is on the subject, The Jews Settle in New 
Amsterdam—1654.” 

When fully equipped, the Audio-Visual 
Room in the new building of the Union 
will house a library of materials for 
teacher reference, as well as facilities for 
projection and experimental recording. 
Loeated at 838 Fifth Avenue in the heart 
of New York City, the Demonstration 
Center should prove to be a beehive of 
creative activity. It is already known to 
thousands of visitors who viewed its ex- 


Samuel Grand, Dept. of Visual Instruction head, 
gives these children their first intimate experience 
of film... 


hibit recently in connection with the 
dedication exercises of the UAHC head- 
quarters. 

The Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations was launched in 1873 with a 
mere handful of congregations. Today, 
the Union has growu to a strong federa- 
tion of more than 440 congregations lo- 
eated in more than 330 cities throughout 
the United States and in Canada and 
Latin America. Dr. Maurice N. Eisen- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Blind, as well as sighted children, 
like to hammer nails . . . 


HE action opens with a grief-stricken 

mother, making poignant attempts to 
attract her baby’s attention with a doll and 
so to disprove the doctor’s diagnosis that the 
child will be blind for life. Its emotional key 
thus feelingly struck, the film proceeds by 
following this case through infancy to illus- 
trate methods of educating children so af- 
flicted, and to make the point that the cor- 
rect attitude on the part of the parents 
makes normal personality development pos- 
sible, along with a remarkable degree of self- 
reliance and adjustment. Early in the pre- 
sentation the representative of the N. Y. 
Association for the Blind who calls on the 
parents, advises them to treat the child as 
nearly as possible as if he were not blind. 


| SEE THE WIND 


Even so, however, the viewer is not left un- 
moved by a later scene on the nursery school 
roof of blind children climbing, and tear- 
ing about on tricycles. 

Without question, I Ste THe WIN» is an 
extremely valuable and important contribu- 
tion beeause so little has been done on film 
about the blind—for reasons that must be 
obvious. How does one give to those without 
sight from birth, the comprehension of pic- 
ture essential even for a minimum degree of 
cooperation in picture making? Producer 
Victor Solow has interesting stories to tell 
of methods used to make the sound of the 
cameras, and his own presence, acceptable. 

Obviously, the dramatie impact of the film 
is in large measure inherent in its subject 
matter. But its complete effectiveness is im- 
measureably indebted to the simplicity with 
which the material is handled and allowed 
to speak for itself, the delicacy of the sym- 
bollism throughout, the sensitivity of the 
narration. In these respects the rest period 
seenes are particularly unfortgetable. The 
Central Park playground sequence is another 
excellently conceived and executed sequence, 
and a happy thought as a finale. 


Produced by Victor Solow of Unity Films, N.Y.C. with the cooperation of the 
N. Y. Lighthouse Nursery School, for the U. S. Army’s Reorientation Branch for 
use in Japan. Available in this country from Association Films Inc., 35 West 45th 


St., N.Y.C. 19, and its branches. 


N entrant for a 1951 Academy of Mo- 

tion Pieture Arts and Sciences’ award, 
Steps OF AGE is interesting as the work 
of Film Documents, producers of THE 
Quiet ONE, and is noteworthy for the 
same unique skill in building tension and 
creating mood. There seemed to us, how- 
ever, to be no real foundation for so somber 
a structure. A woman accustomed to her own 
home is unquestionably faced with adjust- 
ment problems when at the age of 62 and as 


STEPS OF AGE 


Produced by Film Documents, for the Mental Health 
Film Board and the State of South Carolina. Distribu- 
tor, International Film Bureau Inc., Chicago.—25 mins; 
sale price $95. 


a widow, she goes to live with a daughter and 
her family. But this daughter, despite some 
differences that struck us as inconsequential, 
really does try to make her mother feel 
needed and wanted; and, as the film itself 
states: “Growing old is so much easier if 
someone loves and understands you.” Where, 
then, is the point? Perhaps it is for the lack 
of one that we found the film depressing. 
Though its intent is to help older people 
along the difficult way of greater under- 
standing and acceptance, the case presented 
here for consideration is too a-typical to be 
generally applicable. In brief, we felt there 
was no real problem in grandmother’s life, 
but that we would like to have seen de- 
veloped and interpreted the terrifie reaction 
of her deceased husband to his retirement. 


ZERO DE CONDUITE 


ECOGNIZED as the most original 
French talent, Jean Vigo who died in 
1934 before he was 30, left only a few films. 
ConpurTe (1933) influenced 
by the French avant-garde and originally 
banned in France—satirizes the revolt of 
boys in a boarding school and the entire re- 
volt is seen as a fantasy, from their point 
of view. First seen in this country in 1947 
in limited theatrical release, this film classic 
is now available with complete English titles 
for nontheatrieal showing. 


44 mins. For rent at $35 from con- 
“eed Films Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 
N.Y. 16. 


PREVIEWS 


By ROHAM. 


SCIENCE OF THI 


Plucking is explained .. . 


XCEPT for its forerunner, INstrv- 

MENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA, we know of 
no other music appreciation film quite like 
this one. Already winner of a Venice Inter- 
national Film Festival Award, we predict it 
will take other honors. 

As in INSTRUMENTS, it presents the London 
Symphony Orchestra and its conductor Muir 
Mathieson who makes such a good job of 
explaining music entertainingly and under- 
standably. In ScrENCE OF THE ORCHESTRA 
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ANGRY BOY 


INNER of the Mental and Emotional 
Health division awards at the Cleve- 
land and Boston Film Festivals, and cited 
by City College for “creative achievement” 
in its 1951 (3rd) Annual Film Award for 
Excellence in Documentary, ANGRY Boy 


is sure to garner more honors in 1952 fory 


itself, we feel sure. 


and acceptability. The boy is real, his emo- 


Its great strength lies in its <p 


tional upset is one unfortunately too com- 


mon among youngsters like him, and the | 


adults in his background—the mother who 
tries to give him “a nice home,” the father 
unable to please both his wife and mother, 
a teacher who “always seems angry,” even 
the State psychiatric and social workers— 
are likeable people. Accent is on guidance, 
not guilt, and the overall atmosphere is 
healthy and constructive. Production and 
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Produced by Affiliated Film Producers, 
Board and the State of Michigan. For s: 


Chicago. (33mins.) 


JAPANESE FAMILY and ARTISANS OF FLORENCE 
Foundation productions to which the Text-Films Deg 
acquired distribution rights. It will also distribute P 
(Story on page 25). 
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REVIEWS 


HAMA LEE 


WE | ORCHESTRA 


|there ‘is also a physics demonstrator, and 


enough scientific apparatus to indicate—in 
three distinct divisions of the film—what 
happens in the instruments and in the ear 
that permits of hearing an orchestra. In 
Part Two (EXPLORING THE ‘INSTRUMENTS) 
the manner in which the various instruments 
are made to vibrate is examined (i.e. strik- 
ing, plucking, blowing). In Part Three, by 
means of an audiospectometer, music is made 
visible. Children present throughout, assist 
in the experiments and learn by doing. By 
direct address to the audience it too is made 
to feel part of what is transpiring on the 
sereen. Though simple, the narrative level 
is never one of “talking down” so that adults 
as well as young school people will thorough- 


u- | ly enjoy what this film has to offer, and—as 
of |in the most successful of British teaching 
ke films—there is “a spot of fun” now and 
r- again to make learning easier. 
it 

Produced by the Realist Film Unit 
on) for the British Ministry of Education. 
ir For rent from British Information 
of Services, N.Y.C. or other offices. Sales 
r- rights in the U.S.: McGraw-Hill Text- 
RA Films, N.Y.C. 


ce, 
is 


nd 


“You want to hurt mean people”. . . 


direction are skilled and in good taste (Alex- 
ander Hammid was director). Narration is 
excellently clear, sensitively keyed (Irving 
Jacoby). Pace is particularly good. On the 
quiet side, it gives opportunity for con- 
templation and thought, without being either 
somber or slow. 


ducers, N.Y.C., for The Mental Health Film 
For sale $105, International Film Bureau, 
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are among the Julien Byran—International Film 
jartment of McGraw-Hill Book Co. (N.Y.C.) recently 
MLESTINE, and the complete March of Time Library. 


INVESTMENT IN 
HUMAN WELFARE 


21-mins., color. Produced by Unifilms, Inc., for the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (OVR) of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and the State of West Virginia. 
Borrow from your State or regional OVR. Available 
for television. For purchase at $150 from Unifilms Inc., 


146 E. 47th St., N.Y. 17. 


po have shown that, apart from 
the human values involved and the rights 
of every individual in a democracy as re- 
gards opportunity for self-support, the aver- 
age rehabilitated man and woman repays— 
in Federal income taxes alone—$10 for every 
$1 of Federal funds spent on his or her re- 
habilitation. The result is a stronger com- 
munity, stronger nation, and a source of 
new manpower to meet the special needs of 
the nation at this moment in its history. 

These things Okey L. Patteson, Governor 
of West Virginia, understands more inti- 
mately than most of us—as a publie official, 
and as a man who suffered the loss of both 
of his own legs. AN INVESTMENT IN HUMAN 
WELFARE was initiated by the State of West 
Virginia, then the Federal Government be- 
came interested in co-sponsoring the project. 
The special West Virginia version, obtain- 
able from the OVR offices of that State, is 
narrated by the late Robert Flaherty who 
saw it in rough cut and offered his services. 
John Ericson, Broadway actor, gives a warm 
reading to the narrative, also excellently 
written, of this more inclusive version, for 
national use. 

In this film the role of the Office of Voea- 
tional Rehabilitation is described by its Fed- 
eral Director, Miss Mary Switzer. OVR an- 


A blind employment manager uses 
a Braille card file... 


nually provides hospital and medical care, 
therapy, job training and placement for 
more than 75,000 men and women through- 
out the U. S. Operating in a network of 431 
State, regional and local offices, this pro- 
gram is financed—in the apt term of the 
film’s titlk—as AN IvestMENT IN HUMAN 
WELFARE. These and other economic facts 
are presented ably and with conviction, by 
introduction of actual cases of blind, deaf, 
deformed, spastic, armless, legless, dwarfed, 
diseased or congenitally handicapped people 
turning in excellent work records as skilled 
laborers, foremen, barbers, secretaries, phar- 
macists, lawyers, horticulturists. Leffie Smith, 
war veteran who loses his leg in a peacetime 
mine cave-in, personifies their admirable cour- 
age, perseverance and achievements, and 
adds significance in human terms to the film’s 
dollar-and-cents argument. 

Because so much needs to be said on this 
subject, there is perhaps too much ground 
covered in this film so that it is a little fast. 
At the same time it is a very moving piece 
in another sense of the word; gets its mes- 
sage across; and is exceptionally well done, 
considering certain handicaps it had to over- 
come in adapting and adding to the already 
existent material of the West Virginia 
version. 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


A Julien Bryan Production for Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. Kodachrome, 18 mins. 
For rent $4.25, sale $120, from Visual Aids Service, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 


155 East 44th St., N.Y. 17. 


N the spring of 1921 it was, that Juliette 

Gordon Low of Savannah, Georgia—en- 
thused over the new Scout movement origi- 
nated in England—started the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A. with twelve girls of her city. 
Today the organization number almost one- 
and-a-half million members, ages 7 through 
17, and there are sister organizations in 28 
countries, 

Hanps Across THE SEA is the answer to 
“what is scouting like in other countries” 
(three of them, at least), and a handsome 


Girl Scouts celebrate their 40th anniversary in 1952 


answer it is. U.S. Girl Scouts will enjoy com- 
paring themselves and their activities with 
their sisters in Britain, the Swiss Alps, Hol- 
land, and in seeing something of the lovely 
scenery of these respective countries. British, 
Swiss and Dutch Guides will be pleased to 
see theniselves in luscious color. 

Accent is on international friendship, and 
the good times as well as the rituals shared 
by Girl Scouts around the world. Parents 
and brothers as well as daughters and sisters 
will enjoy this vicarious, colorful trip 
abroad. 

The individual sequences are narrated in 
the accents of their locale. This is a good 
idea, in that it familiarizes the U.S. ear with, 
and makes it more tolerant of, other ways 
of speaking English. Great eare has to be 
exercised, however, in the degree of “ae- 
cent” permissable. Though it may have been 
a matter of projection or an individual print 
fault, we did have some diffieult at times 
in following what was being said. Even so, 
the photography is so eye-filling and self- 
explanatory that no serious interference with 
complete enjoyment was experienced. 
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color films 


CHINESE ART a 


for 
information 
CHINA FILM 


ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA 


Dept. FN 
165 W. 46th St. 
N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


CORRECTION 


The address of TELEVEX, mak- 
ers of the Professional Diamond 
phonograph needle, was somehow 
incorrectly given in our previous 
issue. We sincerely regret any in- 
convenience this may have caused 
our readers, and hope they will 
write again, for prompt attention, 
to TELEVEX at the company’s 
correct address, 474-B West 238th 
St., N.Y.C. 63. 


NEED HELP? 


| Well qualified, experienced publicist wants 
freelance work preparing your releases, 
laying out your advertising, assisting with 
your catalogue, etc. 

For references and further information 
telephone The Editor, Film News, MO 6- 
3058, or write Box 1-D, Film News, 444 
Central Park West, New York 25. 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
Grade Level Grades 1-6 


This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS speci- 
fically aims to give each child his rightful literary 
heritage; a heritage which builds for culture and 
for realistic literary background. Material content 
in this series of FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS is the 
type of story material a child imbibes at its 
mother’s knees. 


Complete set of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


$25.00 


o FREE « of the new colorful, fully illus- 
1951-1 1982 Gate Filmstrip catalog, 
write to: Dept. F 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET. 
YORK 18, N. Y. 


mentary 


For Rental and Lease, Apply 
BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 
Cl 6-4868 


Films In PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Ford Votes $150,000 For A.L.A. Project 


150,000 has been voted by the Ford Foundation to the American Library Associa- 
tion for the purpose of setting up discussion groups, nation-wide on the Ameri- 


ean Heritage theme. 


Announced at a recent New York Film Council meeting, the project was outlined 


by Mrs. Grace Stevenson. Head of the Seattle Public Library Association’s 


Adult 


Education Board. Mrs. Stevenson is on a one year leave of absence to administer 
the Ford Foundation—American Library Association program. 

In a lucid, interesting address, Mrs. Stevenson explained that the Ford Founda- 
tion grant will provide personnel for demonstration and consultation, will train 
discussion leaders, and help provide material “This is not a flag waving program’’, 
she said, ‘‘but one created to encourage ordinary citizens, many of whom are beset 
by fear and misunderstanding today, to approach their ev eryday problems by looking 
back into history for a better understanding and solution of modern problems’’. 


6 TEST LIBRARIES 


She explained that the project must 
complete its program by the end of July 
1952 and, as there are 7,000 public librar- 
ies in the U.S., to do an overall job is 
impossible. Six public libraries therefore 
have been chosen because of geographi- 
cal location, density of population served, 
and type of library. Because the project 
must show results in nine months, the 
libraries selected are those already “do- 
ing a good job’’. They are: Denver Pub- 
lie Library (medium sized city with good 
Adult Edueation Council); Los Angeles 
(West Coast and multiple urban com- 
munity); La Crosse, Wis. (medium sized 
town); Athens, Ga. (regional setup) ; 
Vermont Library Commissien (library 
within a government structure) ; and the 
New York Public Library (large, urban). 

It is anticipated that the demonstra- 
tion areas will provide at least 50 discus- 
sion groups. These are scheduled to start 
afer Christmas and end in May or June. 
(Deadline for the Foundation report is 
July 30). Mrs. Stevenson revealed that 
inquiries had been received from many 
libraries throughout the country that 
wish to participate. A large number do 
not have film libraries but are conversant 
with the use of motion pictures. Wher- 
ever possible the project will make ma- 
terial available to these also. In conelu- 
sion Mrs. Stevenson pointed out that, 
although the project is not primarily a 
film one, it will help stimulate and 
strengthen the use of films nation-wide. 

How the project came about was ex- 
plained by Mr. John Cory, former exec- 
utive director of the American Library 
Association and now head of the New 
York Publie Library’s Cireulation De- 
partment. Paying tribute to the contribu- 
tion of Mrs. Mildred Mathews who heads 
the Adult Education Program of the N.Y. 
Public Library, Mr. Cory spoke of the 
American Tradition Committee she was 
instrumental in setting up in 1950 and 
which, by its aims and activities, suggest- 
ed the American Heritage theme of the 
American Library Association’s 75th an- 
niversary convention held this past sum- 
mer in Cleveland. “Exploring the Ameri- 
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can Idea”, an article prepared by Mrs. 
Matthews on the basis of her work at the 
New York Public Library and published 
in July 1951 in The Library Journal, 
attracted the attention of the Ford Foun- 
dation Fund for the Advancement of 
Adult Education. This, together with the 
activities of the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s 75th anniversary program, re- 
sulted in the Ford grant to the ALA for 
nation-wide promotion of the idea. The 
New York Library thus provided a clue 
for bringing the program into local com- 
munities. Main interest of the project’s 
sponsors is in ascertaining to what ex- 
tent libraries could serve in communities 
as bases for public discussion. 

Represenatives of the area demonstra- 
tion libraries, in New York for a joint 
planning conference, attended the Film 
Council meeting and were publicly intro- 
duced. Mrs. Mildred Matthews, refer- 
ring to the work of the N. Y. Library, 
reported that it will be expanded from 
8 or 9 groups to 15 or 21 with the aid 
of Ford funds, and advised that two 
methods will be employed. Reading mat- 
ter will be suggested for study before 
the group meets, then the film will be 
sereened and discussed. (Among films 
already used have been SERVANTS OF THE 
PEOPLE, Britt oF RiGcuts, THE CHAL- 
LENGE, THe River). Conversely, some 
groups will sereen first, then suggest a 
supplementary list of readings. A special 
program in Harlem will be centered 
around young adults. 


ADDENDA 


When questioned on the method of 
evaluation to be used by the Foundation 
in assessing the value of the program, 
Mrs. Stevenson replied that it would be 
‘‘quantitative,’’ i.e., judged on the num- 
bers of people interested. 

Offices for the American Heritage 
Project are located at ALA headquarters, 
50 W. Huron, Chicago; and at 200 West 
57th St., N.Y.C. Ida Goshkin, on leave 
from Akron Public Library, is field con- 
sultant responsible for the training of 
demonstration and discussion leaders. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


AY 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


This being the season for a shopping 
spree, we briefly mention a few items which, 
as accessories to records, would be most wel- 
comed as gifts: 


AUDIO - MASTER TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER: Designed expressly for classroom 
(as well as home and travel) use, the Audio- 
Master plays all speeds (3314, 45 and 78 
rpm), handles dise sizes up to 16” in dia- 
meter, The Astatic crystal pick-up has a 
dual twist cartridge fitted with two needles. 
A 3-tube, high-gain amplifier and rectifier, 
rated at 5-watt output, assures quality and 
volume at the 8-in. speaker which is housed 
in the lid and can be used at any distance 
from the turn-table. Microphone and ear- 
phone jacks are provided on most models, 
making this a most practical and versatile 
portable unit surprisingly light in weight. 
Details may be obtained direct from the 
Audio-Master Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


TELEVEX DIAMOND NEEDLES: Men- 
tion of the superiority of diamond needles 
over those of other materials was made in 
the October issue. What better gift for the 
record user than a diamond-tipped needle 
that will play undistortedly for a minimum 
of 1000 hours? Televex, 486 West 238th St., 
New York 63, a leading manufacturer of 
diamond needles for radio stations, offers the 
same guaranteed, custom-built, broadcast- 
type needle at a surprisingly low price (be- 
cause of direct-to-you selling). A diamond 
needle is cheaper in the long run, produces 
superior tonal quality and does far less harm 
to recordings. 


. 


MINIATURE SCORES: Many people 
like to delve below the surface of recorded 
music and discover countless technical 
aspects of interest. To aid in this, miniature 
scores are a boon, especailly to students, 
because they make it possible to follow the 
music on paper as the recordings are played. 
Lea Pocket Scores, P.O. Box 138, New York 
32, and Edwin F. Kalmus, 112 West 89th 
St., New York 24, offer excellent, clear 
scores in small, handy sizes representing the 
major works in musical literature. Concert- 
goers have long been accustomed to using 
miniature scores; their application to 
recorded music is the same and provides an 
unlimited fund of not only pleasure but 
advanced muscial knowledge as well. 
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BACH: ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,’’ four 12- 
in. Renaissance discs in Album #SX-201. 
This stupendous, seasonal work, recorded in 
Stuttgart during June 1950 and presented 
in its complete, uncut form, features Marta 
Schilling, Ruth Michaelis, Werner Hohmann 
and Bruno Mueller in the solo parts. The 
Swabian Symphony Orchestra and the Stutt- 
gart Choral Society are under the direction 
of Hans Grischkat. A truly great recording 
of a great work that cannot fail to please 
all who are interested in this type of music. 


BEETHOVEN: ‘‘Symphony in C major 
(Jena),’’ 12-in Mereury dise #MG-10055. 
Musicologists are still not all agreed that 
this is actually Beethoven’s work, although 
the original manuscript shows correction in 
what is thought to be his handwriting. This 
delightful symphony, here splendidly inter- 
preted by Robert Heger conducting the 
Munich Philharmonic Orchestra, was dis- 
covered in 1909 in the archives of the Acad- 
emic Concerts, Jena (hence its title) and 
is obviously an early work . . . if it is Beeth- 
oven’s. The four movements follow the cus- 
tomary late 18th century Viennese classical 
form, making entirely entertaining music. 
The reverse side offers Beethoven’s 
‘*Namensfeier Overture, Op. 115’’ and his 
‘*Consecration of the House Overture, Op. 
124,’’ rounding out a brilliant, all-Beethoven 
disc. 


BRITTEN: ‘‘Rejoice in the Lamb,’’ 
12-in. WCFM dise #WCFM-LP-4. This 
festival cantata was composed in 1943 for 
the Choir of St. Mathews Church, Northamp- 
ton, Featured soloists in this excellent record- 
ing are Katherine Hansel, Rachel Koerner, 


Miklos Schwalb, famed pianist, plays ETUDES on 

Academy’s new record release featuring the works 

of Cramer, Clementi and Czerny (see review on 
this page). 


George Barritt and David Baker. The Chan- 
cel Choir was directed from the organ by 
Theodore Schaefer. On the reverse side is 
Kodaly’s ‘‘ Missa Brevis in Tempora Belli,’’ 
first presented by the Chancel Choir in 
Washington, D. C. in 1947, 


CLEMENTI, CZERNY: 
‘*Etudes,’’ 12-in. Academy dise #ALP-303. 
Thanks to the brilliant pianistic abilities of 
Miklos Schwalb, faculty member of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Mass., these usually ‘‘dry’’ piano studies 
by Cramer (1771-1858), Clementi (1752- 
1832) and Czerny (1791-1857) emerge as 
compositions of exceptional charm and 
beauty. Etudes . .. designed to provide 
study for particular mechanical problems 
. - in the strict sense of the word, these 
studies can be utilized to excellent advantage 
by piano teachers and students alike, since 
Miklos Schwalb’s interpretation is one that 
ean be profitably absorbed and studied. 


DICKENS: ‘‘Mr. Pickwick’s Christ- 
mas,’’ 12-in. Decca (in conjunction with 
the American Book Co.) dise #DL-8081. 
Charles Laughton’s artistry is here displayed 
to advantage. His skillful handling of 
Dicken’s lengthly and involved sentences, 
flawless diction, pacing, and use of the 
‘*English vowel’? when speaking the fat 
boy’s lines, together with appropriate musi- 
cal accompaniment composed by Hans Eisler, 
put life into ‘‘Christmas at Mr. Wardle’s.’’ 
A hearing of this dise will devolp a new 
interest in the reading of Dickens. ‘‘A 
Christmas Carol’’ featuring Ronald Colman 
as Scrooge, whose well-known talents match 
those of Laughton is on the other side. The 
adaptation falls easily into sequences that 
junior and senior high school students can 
use to advantage in their Dickens’ studies. 


HAYDN: ‘‘Symphony #83 in G minor 
(La Poule),’’ 12-in. Haydn Society dise 
#HSLP-1015. Composed as one of a set of 
six symphonies during the years 1785-86, 
this work was nick-named ‘‘La Poule’’ as 
applied by its first audience in an apt 
description of the clucking oboe part in the 
second subject of the opening movement. 
Haydn’s ‘‘Symphony #84 in E flat,’’ the 
third in the Paris set, occupies the reverse 
side- of this splendidly performed and 
recorded disc. Both works are played by the 
Collegium Musicum under the able baton 
of Anton Heiller. 


MUSIC MASTER SERIES: Designed 
expressly to stimulate young people’s imagi- 
nation and develop an early interest in 
classical music, Vox Productions offers a 
series of 10-in. discs conceived and conducted 
by George H. Mendelssohn. Written by Prof. 
Joseph Machlis of the Department of Music, 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y., produced 
by Jacques Canetti and narrated by David 
Perry, each dise highlights a composer’s life 
and work, and provides samples of his music. 
The series includes: Beethoven (#VL-2600), 
Grieg (#VL-2560), Mendelssohn (#VL- 
2530), Mozart (#VL-2560), Schubert (#VL- 
2540), Tschaikowsky (#VL-2750). Along 


(Continued on page 19) 
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PREVIEWS 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
and Assistant Professor, Dept. of 


al Communications, New York University 


FOR COMMUNITY USE 


T is gratifying to observe the growing 

popularity of the filmstrip. Teachers, 
lecturers, group leaders and many others 
today are beginning to turn to it as a 
type of material that has something very 
valuable to offer anyone who wishes to 
illustrate a lecture or lesson. 

We have said much about the filmstrip 
in the classroom. We have not said quite 
as much about the filmstrip in the club 
session, scout meeting, adult forum, com- 
munity discussion group or other “non- 
school” situation. It would be most un- 
fortunate if anyone were to get the 
impression that filmstrips were only in- 
tended for use in school-classroom lesson 
sessions. Club leaders, discussion leaders 
and anyone concerned with group activi- 
ties of any type will find that filmstrips 
are as important for their purposes as 
the motion picture. Very often the fact 
that the filmstrip is projected at the wish 
of the speaker, makes it the most valu- 
able pictorial aid that a discussion leader 
could bring to bear upon a topic. When 
motion pictures are used, discussion is 
usually confined to the period following 
the showing of the film. If filmstrips are 
used, then discussion can take place while 
the pictures are on the sereen. This be- 
comes important when the discussion de- 
pends to a large extent upon material 
portrayed in the picture, when the sub- 
ject matter is slightly controversial and 
when the particular pictures shown are 
being used as evidence upon which to 
base action to be taken by the group. 

If any of our readers have felt that 
the filmstrip was the special property of 
the school people, we should like to take 
this opportunity to invite them to con- 
sider the filmstrip and what it offers to 
adult education groups and to clubs. 
There are filmstrips available which have 
been produced with the needs of these 
groups in mind. If you are a club pro- 
gram chairman, scout leader or commu- 
nity workers we invite you to consider 


the possible use of this visual medium 
to illustrate your next talk. 

® New York Times (230 West 43rd St., 
N. Y. C.) offers a filmstrip each month, 
of the type we indicated above. The 
eurrent offering in their series is en- 
titled To Promote ... BETTER. . .LIFE. 
As the title indicates it is concerned with 
the work of the United Nations. It pre- 
sents a reeord of the many projects of 
world-wide scope in which the United 
Nations has worked in the attempt to 
contribute to the increase of prosperitv, 
health, agriculture and the world stand- 
ard of living. The filmstrip ends with 
the question “How can you, as an. indi- 
vidual, be most useful in helping UN 
organizations to make the world more 
livable?” This question is of importance 
in school groups, but it should also be 
emphasized in adult groups and clubs 
concerned with world affairs. We believe 
that this filmstrip is one that could well 
be used with many different groups. 


* 


= Eye Gate House (330 West 42nd St., 
N. Y. C.) are the producers of a series 
of 9 strips in color that will be of in- 
terest to history teachers. The subject 
range is from pre-historic man to the 
age of exploration. Titled 
BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN History, the 
series is designed to show how important 
the institutions and procedures of the 
ancient. civilizations are to understand- 
ing American history. Individual sub- 
jects are: Pre-Historic Man, Eeypr, 
EarLty NATIONS OF SoutTHwest ASIA, 
THe Guory THat Was GREECE, THE 
GRANDEUR THAT WAs Rome, THE DARK 
Acres, MAN ACHIEVES NEW FREEDOMS, 
THE RENAISSANCE and THE AGE OF EX- 
PLORATION. These topics are a perennial 


. “must” in school curricula, and this series 


gives us new visual material to help in 
making the past come alive for present 
day students. 


* * * 


= Current Affairs Films (18 East 41st 
St., N. Y. C.), in collaboration with the 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau of Wayne University, produces 
filmstrips which have value for both 
school groups and adult groups. The 
eurrent offerings to which we should 
like to call attention are WOMEN AT 
Work, TRANSPORTATION, and MASs PRO- 


Left: From the New York Times’ current release 

TO PROMOTE ... BETTER... LIFE. Right Cur- 

rent Affairs Films treat a timely and important 
subject in WOMEN AT WORK. 


v 


puCcTION. These three problems are of 
importance to all citizens today and 
should be given consideration wherever 
groups come together to study, analyze 
and act on matters of concern to our way 
of living. We particularly liked WomEeN 
AT WorK, probably because it gives con- 
sideration to a problem of major impor- 
tance in American life — how the indus- 
trial revolution and wars have affected 
the status of women, and how the increase 
of working women has affected America’s 
home life. Classes in home and family 
life will find this strip useful, as well as 
high school and adult groups. Mass Pro- 
DUCTION deals with the affect of this type 
of production method on our daily lives; 
and the strip TRANSPORTATION shows that 
without modern means of getting mate- 
rials and people to- their destinations, 
mass production would not be the factor 
it is. This series is well produced and 
good for discussion preiods. 


* 


= British Information Services (Rocke- 
feller Center, N. Y. C. 20) continue to 
give us filmstrips dealing with places, 
problems and people ot the British 
Empire. An interesting new series under 
the general series heading CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS gives us a picture of develop- 
ments over the past 100 years in the 
areas of Britain’s PoLice, AGRICULTURE, 
NAVIGATION, MEDICINE, WOMEN. These 
strips are in black and white and are 
accompanied by lecture manuals. It was 
interesting to note that the British too 
are evaluating the place of women in so- 
ciety and the contributions of women in 
fields outside the home. These strips 
were prepared for overseas distribution 
by the Central Office of Information, and 
make a good group of materials to use 
in any consideration of Britain today. 
When material of this type is used, the 
fact that it is prepared in the country 
under consideration helps to give reality 
to the facts presented. 
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German consumer goods are flowing l— be 
to many countries. 
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REVIEWING THE RECORDS 


(Continued from page 17) 


similar lines is the Haydn Society’s 10-in. 
dise ‘‘Let’s Listen to Haydn’’ (#HSC-1) 
which offers selections of Haydn’s music 
with narration aimed at youngsters to foster 
better understanding of, and pleasure from, 
this master’s music. 


QUICK AND THE DEAD: two 12-in 
RCA-Victor dises #LM-1129/30. The first 
dise explains the atom bomb; the second the 
hydrogen bomb. Documentaries of the first 
order, they are not propaganda material, but 
factual information. They dramatically trace 
the origin and development of the bombs in 
a manner easy to comprehend, and touch 
upon their future possibilities in the fields 
of peace-time medicine and science. Both 
dises feature Bob Hope who, for the pur- 
pose, turns to serious narration in the role 
of an average American taxpayer who wants 
the right answers, Actual voices of such 
notables as F. D. Roosevelt, Harry 8. Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Winston 
Churehill,*Bernard Baruch and many others 
are heard in portions of memorable speeches. 
Paul Lukas and Helen Hayes portray Dr. 
Albert Einstein and Lisa Meltner respec- 
tively. Originally used as radio material to 
impart accurate information to the public, 
these recordings are of great value in the 
classroom, Their sale for home use has been 
extraordinary. Because of their historial and 
dramatie content, these dise should be a 
‘*must’’ for every educational institution. 


SHAKESPEARE: ‘‘Romeo & Juliet,’’ 
two 12-in Atlantic dises in Album #ATL-401, 
It is gratifying that so many recordings of 
Shakespeare’s plays complete and 
abridged . . . are becoming available. Be- 
cause of their value in teaching, we have 
made a point of indicating the best of 
them and will continue to do so. This com- 
plete recording of the Margaret Webster 
production of ‘‘Romeo & Juliet’’ features 
Eva La Gallienne as Juliet, Denis King, Rich- 
ard Waring, Kendall Clark, Marion Evenson, 
David Lewis, Larry Gates and a fine sup- 
porting cast. With only a few minor omis- 
sions (1:3, III:2, and some line cuts), 
Shakespeare’s first great tragedy lends it- 
self readily to recording. Tschaikowsky’s 
**Romeo & Juliet’? music is appropriately 
adapted and conducted by George Corey... . 
Excerpts from ‘‘ Romeo & Juliet’’ will be 
found on the 12-in. Decea dise #DL-9504, 
with John Gielgud and Pamela Brown turn- 
ing in an excellent performance. The re- 
verse side carries Gielgud doing portions 
from ‘‘Hamlet’’ and a set of ‘‘Sonnets.’’ 
**Hamlet’’ can also be heard, in part, on the 
10-in, RCA-Victor dise #LCT-5, in which 
the interpretation is by Sir Laurence Olivier 
and supporting players. Memorable scenes 
with music background, taken from the 
sound track of the classic film produced in 
England by Olivier several years ago, make 
this a fascinating disc. .. . ‘‘ Julius Caesar’’ 
in abridged form is on a 12-in. London dise 
#LLP-415. Probably first produced in 1601, 
this famous tragedy is here recorded as a 
Hector Ross production. Ralph Truman as 
Caesar, Ralph Michael, Roy Dean, Griffith 
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Jones, Arthur Hewlett and other sterling 
actors complete the cast... . ‘‘ King Lear’’ 
is abridged on a 12-in. Brattle Recordings 
dise featuring William Devlin (of Old Vic’s) 
as Lear, supported by Thayer David, Joan 
Croydon, Jan Ferrand, Leslie Paul, Miles 
Morgan and others under the direction of 
Albert Marre. It is surprising how this con- 


densed version omits very little of con-: 


sequence from the complete play. . . . The 
principal portions of ‘‘ Richard II’’ are con- 
tained on the 12-in. Allegro dise #ALD- 
8001, recorded in England by the Stratford- 
on-Avon Festival Company. Featured are 
Robert Harris as Richard, supported by John 
Ruddock, Douglas Seale, William Avenell, 
Donald Sinden and Antony Groser. Without 
doubt,: these and similar recordings to come 
are invaluable aids in the study of diction, 
drama’ and literature. Their use in class- 
room and home will stimulate fresh ap- 
proaches and develop new interests in 
Shakespeare, as well as provide pleasurable 
listening . . . with the finest actors to per- 
form at your bidding. 


440 SYNAGOGUES 
(Continued from-page 15) 


Dr. Emanuel Gamoran, Dir. of Education, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, and Assnt, Dir. 
Samuel Grand, in charge of audio-visual aids, 
agree these “make learning more concrete”, . . 


drath is president and Dr. Samuel S. 
Hollender is chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Union. 

Mr. Samuel Grand, who has served for 
20 years in Jewish education as teacher, 
principal and supervisor, will head the 
newly-formed Department of Visual In- 
struction. A former Executive Secretary 
of the American Association for Jewish 
Education, Mr. Grand has also served as 
consultant on the staff of the Jewish Edu- 
cation Committee from 1946 until his 
present appointment. He is credited 
with having developed the first Jewish 
filmstrips for use in religious schools. 

Mr. Grand will be associated with Dr. 
Emanuel Gamoran, the Director of Edu- 
eation of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 


FILM NEWS is pleased to announce that Mr. 
Samuel Grand, will report on Jewish and In- 
tercultural audio-visual materials in subsequent 
issues. 


USE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS? 


Send for free information about the world’s 
finest need'e—the Professional Diamond. Elim- 
inates record wear, gives best reproduction, 
and is least expensive needle in the long 
run. Used by radio stations, engi s, lead- 
ing musicologists and record reviewers. (In- 
cluding Mr. Barleben—naturally!) 


tELEVEX, 474-B West 238th St., N. Y. C. 


GOOD NEWS for Music Lovers 


Low-Priced Pocket Scores, from Valuable Editions 
BACH: Well-Temp. Clavier, 2 vols., eac. ......... .98 
BEETHOVEN: The 5 Cello Sonatas, compl. ...... .98 
CHOPIN: 25 Preludes, 2 Sonatas, Fantasy... .98 
and many others — Write for free catalog 


LEA POCKET SCORES 
Dept. F, Box 138, New York 32, N. Y. 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 73, 45, 33 RPM 
ALL SIZES 71-17% inch 
AiL KINDS OF RECORDS 


High Fidelity—Low Priced 
from $26.95-$99.59 
Catalog Upoa Request 

AUDIO-MASTER 
3!1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


2 NEW CATALOGS 
Write for them by number 
1. FILMS FOR RENTAL 
2. FILMS FOR SALE 
No charge or obligation 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6599 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


BACKGROUNDS OF 


OUR FREEDOM 


Six filmstrips showing the events that 
shaped our heritage of freedom. 


For 
SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
@ The Triumph of Parliament 
© Causes of the French Revolution 
The French Revolution 
Causes of the American Revolution 
The American Revolution 
The Anti-Slavery Crusade 
Sale $3.00 each 
Set of Six $15.00 


Produced by Heritage Filmstrips, Inc. 


* 


Order from: 


Sales Division 
Association Films, Ine. 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS 


Proudly Announces 
The Exclusive Distribution of Four 
Outstanding Films Available for the 
First Time in 16mm 


“THE BLUE ANGEL” 


MARLENE DIETRICH 
and EMIL JANNINGS 


in 
The Original German Version 
with English Titles 
RENTAL: 
Non-Paid Admission—$45.00 
Paid Admission—$75.00 


(Running Time 90 mins.) 


LAMENT 


Winner of the Avant-Garde Film Award 
Venice Film Festival 1951 
Choreography by Doris Humphrey 
From the Poem by Garcia Lorca 
With Jose Limon, Letitia Ide, 

Ellen Love 


Music by Norman Lloyd 
Directed by Walter Strate 


Rental—$10.00 Sale—$80.00 
(Running Time 18 mins.) 


JEAN VIGO’S 
Unusual French Film Classics 


starring 
MICHEL SIMON 


“a work of art that has never been surpassed 
on the screen’’—Reynolds News (England) 
(Running Time 90 mins.) 


TERO DE CONDUITE 


“has poetry, naturalism and humor in a 
perfect blend fashioned by a great artist’ 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 

(Running Time 44 mins.) 


Rental—Apply 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-0204 


ART FILMS PROVE POPULAR SUBJECT 
AT NEW YORK FILM COUNCIL GATHERING 


HE New York Film Council lunch- 

eon on November 14, devoted to the 
subject of the Art Films, attracted an 
exceptionally large attendance. Speakers 
were Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director of 
the Addison Gallery of Andover, Mass.; 
Nik Krevitsky, chairman of the Film 
Committee, National Art Education 
Assoe.; and Emanuel Benson, Chief of 
the Division of Education, Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

Recalling his first experience of the 
motion picture, Bartlett Hayes comment- 
ed on the progress that has been made, 
and as exemplified by the First Art Film 
Festival held this past summer at Wood- 
stock. “The motion picture is different 
from other art forms,” he said, “not only 
because it is motion, but because of the 
unique manner in which time ean be 
moved backwards and forwards in the 
way that the mind itself actually works. 
A reality is thus given to the past that 
is impossible in words.” Drawing ex- 
amples from the varied films shown at 
Woodstock, Mr. Hayes pointed out there 
ean be “no bests” in such films, that “all 
span the chasm to be spanned and do 
their own best in their particular area.” 

“Films also have the quality,” he eom- 
mented further, “of concentrating think- 
ing, attention, feeling. Vision must be 
participated in by the individual alone. 
The use of the art film in particular for 
the purpose of television must bring 
something of re-affirmation of the indi- 
vidual as opposed to the group, and evalu- 
ation on one’s own terms.” 

Nik Krevitsky stressed the need for 
some form of art film guide, and indi- 
cated the various types of motion pic- 
tures which, beginning with the experi- 
mental, range through films about artists, 
about their work, concerning the nature 
of art, forms of crafts, ete., and include 
films as a new medium for such artists 
as Norman MacLaren. 

Mr. Benson let his hearers into the 
inner sanctum of his job at the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art where he began, 
some 16 years ago, to “try to interpret 
the museum to people.” Finding this 
could not be done adequately with words, 
and influenced by an early Lewis Jacobs’ 
film* in which the public is permitted “a 
cozy chat with the artist,” he approached 
the Museum of Art Film _ Library 
(N. Y. C.)—only to discover a dearth of 
material for his purpose. “But we had 
to begin somewhere,” he recalled, “so we 
started in with what there was.” From 
experience over the past twelve years of 
planning the Museum’s film programs, 
Mr. Benson declared it as his opinion 
that, “no matter if a film is poor from 
the cinematic point of view, it ean be 


*TREE TRUNK TO HEAD, a silent film still 
widely used; shows Chaim Gross, the sculptor, at 
his work and in his daily life at his studio. Telling 
its 40-minute story eloquently without use of a 
single title, it was the first art film to receive 
official government screening in the South. 
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used in context.’ The Museum’s pro- 
grams he described as being principally 
“keyed to current affairs and the feelings 
of the people in the community.” 

Preceding the meeting THE WORKS OF 
CALDER—judged “Most Inventive Cine- 
matie Development” at the Woodstock 
Art Film Festival—was screened. 

Sophie Hohne, president of the N. Y. 
Film Council, opened the luncheon meet- 
ing, then turned it over to Louise Condit 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who 
introduced the speakers. Miss Perry Mil- 
ler of Film Advisory Center added a few 
observations on “imaginative program- 
ming.” 


U.S. MEDICAL FILM 
HONORED AT THE HAGUE 


THE EMBRYOLOGY OF THE EYE was the 
sole U. S. representative on the gala pro- 
gram which econeluded the 5th Annual 
Congress of L’Association Internationale 
du Cinema Seientifique, held at The 
Hague, Holland, this past September. 
The 43-minute color and sound film was 
produced by Sturgis-Grant Productions, 


Ine., for the American Academy of Op- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology. Seven 
films, chosen from more than 120 screened 
during the Congress, were shown on the 
gala program. In addition to the U. S. 
selection there were films from France, 
Great Britain, Poland, U.S.S.R., Belgium 
and Holland. 

Following its showing at the Congress, 
THE EMBRYOLOGY OF THE EYE was re- 
quested for showing in Paris, Brussels 
and Vienna. 


LIBRARIES (Continued from page 16) 


Mrs. Stevenson will divide her time be- 
tween the Chicago headquarters and the 
New York office, where Pat Blair Cory 
will be located as materials specialist for 
both book and film materials. 

According to Mr. Cory, the A-V News- 
letter of the American Library Associa- 
tion will be resumed and, ‘‘though this 
project does not enable all of the work 
that the Carnegie grant allowed, it does 
provide opportunity for continuation of 
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B. P. A. CONVENTION PRESENTS NEW FILMS 
AND MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


Or interest to photographers, scien- 
tists, and others in the field of visual 
education related to the biological and 
medical sciences is the news that several 
outstanding films, as well as a new type 
of motion picture camera for medical use, 
have been added to the rapidly growing 
list of developments in the 16mm, field. 

The Twenty-first Annual Convention of 
the Biological Photographie Association, 
held this past September in Boston, gave 
an opportunity to technicians and mem- 
bers of the medical and allied professions 
to view twenty films covering a wide vari- 
ety of subjects, and to attend an exhibit 
of the latest in scientific photographic 
equipment. 

Four new motion pictures, produced by 
the Veterans Administration, included a 
surgical procedure, TECHNIC FOR LARYN- 
GECTOMY, and two rehabilitation studies, 
SeizuRE: THE MEDICAL TREATMENT AND 
Soctan PrRoBLEMS OF EPILEpsy, and Ac- 
TIVITY FOR SCHIZOPHRENIA: CORRECTIVE 
THerapy Tecunic, The fourth, [yTRo- 
DUCTION TO APHASIA, was noteworthy for 
its imaginative use of animation, com- 
bined with live-action photography. The 
Polaroid Corporation presented CONTROL 
or Licgut, while Eastman Kodak Co. of- 
ferred FuNcTIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY, both 
of which films are obtainable from their 
sponsors on request. The dramatic and 
important research studies by cinefluorog- 
raphy being carried on at the University 
of Rochester Medical School were illus- 
trated by a motion picture projected dur- 
ing the course of his paper by Dr. Sidney 
Weinberg. 

Other interesting biological and medical 
films included: CELL Division, by Arthur 
Brice, Ross, Cal.; MIGRAINE and THE 
Bone BAnk, by Sturgis-Grant Produc- 
tions, New York City; and sections from 
Kipney Function, INJURIES OF THE 
PERIPHERAL NERVES, and CINEPHOTO- 
MACROGRAPHY, by Mervin LaRue, Chicago. 

A short demonstration film, as well as 
a paper, presented by Mr. Warren Stur- 
gis, newly-elected Vice-President of the 
Biological Photographie Association, in- 
troduced members and guests to the Intra- 
flex Body-Cavity Motion Picture Camera. 
This 16mm., magazine-load camera has 
been designed for photography of the 
natural body cavities. 

This Annual Convention of the Biologi- 
eal Photographie Association marked 
great strides in its growth since its in- 
ception in 1931. In that year, a group 
of some 30 medical photographers met 
for the first time in New Haven to ex- 
change ideas and experiences. They rep- 
resented one of the most recent profes- 
sional additions to the photographie field. 
The progress of medicine was already 
posing problems regarding the use of 
motion pictures to record surgical pro- 
cedures; the movements of internal organs 
such as the vocal cords; cinemicrographs 
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of minute organisms; time-lapse studies 
of growth; high-speed motion pictures of 
reflexes; and cinefluography. 

That small group meeting in New 
Haven decided to form a permanent or- 
ganization to provide a clearing-house for 


information and contact with other pho- - 


tographers in the biological sciences. It 
opened its membership to both the ama- 
teur and the professional. In subsequent 
years, the Biological Photographie Asso- 
ciation grew to include scientists, teach- 
ers, members of the medical profession, 
designers of precision equipment, natural- 
ists, and photographie technicians. Its 
Chapters now include members in Chi- 
eago, Cleveland, Northern Ohio, West 
Virginia, Los Angeles, Southern Califor- 
nia, Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester and 
New York City. Its own publication, 
The Journal of the Biological Photo- 
graphic Association is now in its eigh- 
teenth volume. 

The Annual Conventions of this organ- 
ization are a far ery from the original 
meeting in New Haven. The three-day 
sessions held each year in a different 
major city include round-table diseus- 
sions, and presentation of original scien- 
tifie papers, technical exhibits of the latest 
photographie equipment, and an Annual 
Salon consisting of the work being done 
by its members both in this country and 
abroad. At this time, the Association pre- 
sents awards for the Salon entries of 
outstanding merit and confers titles of 
“Fellow of the Biological Photographie 
Association” upon those members ap- 
proved for advanced rating. 


UNESCO CONFERENCE 


HE U. S. National Commission for 

UNESCO will hold its Third Na- 
tional Conference at Hunter College in 
N.Y.C., January 27-31. More than 2000 
delegates from all over the country are 
expected to attend. 

Films will be sereened during registra- 
tion, during lunch periods, and at some 
of the sectional meetings. Co-Chairmen of 
the Educational Film Committee are: Dr. 
Paul Witt of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Emily S. Jones, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Educational Film Library 
Association. 


BOSTON FESTIVAL 


HE Film Council of Greater Boston 

has set May 3 as the date for its 
1952 Film Festival. Only films released 
after January 1, 1951 will be considered. 
Deadline for submitting entries is March 
1, 1952, in the categories: Adult Educa- 
tion, Classroom, Public Relations, Recrea- 
tion, Religion. Preview prints should be 
sent to Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Boston 
Public Library, Boston 17. 
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Brilliant | 
Reflection 


Clearer, Sharper, 
Brighter Pictures 


because of Radiants 
million mirror 


Radiant’s exclusive process gives 
you millions of efficient mirrors 
that reflect light powerfully in- 
stead of absorbing it. As a result 
—your pictures fairly leap from 
the screen with startling realism, 
added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

A Radiant Screen means a more 
effective, a more deeply impres- 
sive showing always. There’s a 
Radiant Screen for every need. 


Send for FREE ae 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror” screen fabric. 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens; 


Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1269 S. Talman, Chicago8, Ill. } 


Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror’’ i] 
Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. 


Name 


i 

Addr 1 

i 


City___ Zone__State 
(My dealer's name is 


o* 
— 
4 “'Screen- 
» Master 
| 
Lass \ 


@ Viewlex, Inc., has recently made 
available a combination slide and film 
strip projector with an exclusive light 
multiplier optical system, designed to 
deliver twice the effective wattage of 
the lamp as compared to previous 
models. Instantaneous framing of the 
image and the interchangeability of 
7, 9, and 11 inch lenses adds to the 
versatility of this new projector. See 
your local Viewlex dealer or write 
Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


a The problem of darkening class- 
rooms has handicapped the wider use 
of projection equipment in schools and 
industry. Adolph Wertheimer of Radi- 
ant Manufacturing Co. has just an- 
nounced a new Radiant Classroom 
Screen which, ‘‘based on an entirely 
new principle of light reflection,’’ per- 
mits of ‘‘clear pictures without room 
darkening.’’ Measurements are 4314” 
x 4346” x 214” when closed. Projec- 
tion surface measures 40” x 40”. 
Weight is less than 22 pounds. For 
proper use the screen must be tilted 
and, to make this quick and easy, each 
is equipped with a permanently at- 
tached steel Tilting Chain. For fur- 
ther information write Radiant Mfg. 
Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
8, Il. 


@ It’s nothing short of a miracle these 
days, to find a company announcing 
any amount of price reduction in their 
equipment. But Heitz and Lightburn, 
150 West 54th St., N. Y. C., have 
eut $10.50 off all models of the Alpa, 
the Swiss precision camera that em- 
bodies both reflex viewing and a 
coupled range finder, Among unique 
features on the Alpa Prisma-Reflex 
35mm still camera is the convenient 
viewing angle of 45° made possible 
by mounting a prism above the ground 
glass. 
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WHIPPING THE 
EXPOSURE PROBLEM 


by MARGARET MARKHAM 


Photographic Consultant and Instructor . 


. . Photographer, Dept. of Ophthalmology, 


N.Y.U.-Bellevue Post Graduate Medical School . . . Secretary, Biological 
Photographic Association, N. Y. Chapter 


and scientific 
associations continue a_ relentless 
pursuit to make available instruments and 
materials that minimize the percentage of 
errors that can crop up in lighting and 
in measuring light values. 

With the advent of winter weather, 
more shooting is done indoors and we sud- 
denly become conscious of the need to 
dust off the old exposure meter. Correct 
exposure, nevertheless, is not just a eal- 
endar consideration. We have all experi- 
enced the need to adjust f-stops when con- 
fronted with the glare of snow or the 
brilliant reflection from the summer ocean, 
but we seldom take into account the varia- 
tion due to the altitude of the sun at dif- 
ferent hours of the day and during 
different months throughout the year. 

In brief, summer is not always summer 
when it comes to exposure. The position 
of the sun in June at such widely sepa- 
rated points as Alaska, Denver or the 
Straits of Magellan, even if measured at 
the same time of day, will differ greatly 
and will influence the results especially if 
color film is used. 

Not only is the civilian traveler, for 
example, confronted with such considera- 
tions, but various branches of the Armed 
Forees have also had to tackle it. The U.S. 
Navy, during World War II, discovered 
the fact that geography had something 
to do with correct photographie exposure. 
As a result of their consultation with the 
American Standards Committee a Stand- 
ard Photographie Exposure Computer 
was issued in March, 1942, and was 
made a part of the photographie arma- 
mentarium of cameramen in all branches 
of the Armed Forces. 

Subsequently, the American Standards 
Association received so many requests 
from civilian photographers, that it has 
continued making such Computers avail- 
able. In fact, it has proved to be the most 
popular item that the Association ever 
issued. Their most recent edition, revised 
and expanded, includes such basie infor- 
mation as: data for calculating the ex- 
posure of reversible films, both black and 
white and color; authoritative exposure 
indices for films currently available from 
American manufacturers; a complete de- 
vice for determining proper exposure in 


all types of hand-held motion picture and 
still cameras under all conditions of day- 
light illumination, at all hours of the day. 

Another approach to the exposure prob- 
lem has been made by a Swiss firm manu- 
facturing the Hilba Color Lux, an un- 
usually sensitive and versatile meter. 
While not a color temperature meter it 
gives a direct reading on a gray scale, 
utilizing either incident or reflected light 
measurements. Its tremendous range of 
sensitivity is due to a variable resistance 
built in it, as well as to a series of density 
filters that are utilized under higher levels 
of illumination. 

A third method of coping with exposure 
factors comes through the photographie 
engineering channels. More and more 
cameras, still and motion picture, have 
accepted the principle of self-contained, 
built-in, automatie lighting. In equipment 
of this type, exposure problems are truly 
at a minimum by means of fixed light 
source and pre-calculated exposure charts. 


MEDICAL CAMERA 


The latest motion picture camera in 
the medical field embodying such a set-up 
in its basie design is the Intraflex Camera. 
This 16mm body cavity camera utilizes a 
1000 watt lamp mounted coaxially with 
the lens, This enables the beam of light to 
illuminate the subject and at the same 
time to coincide with the camera’s cone of 
vision, resulting in pictures of deep nat- 
ural or surgical cavities that are thus 
rendered shadowless and evenly lit. This 
latter feature makes it possible to pro- 
vide a pre-calculated exposure chart. 

Under the ordinary conditions of 
routine medical or surgical examination, 
body cavities are illuminated by light re- 
flected from various types of mirrors, or 
by small lamps placed within instruments. 
Illumination of this type would be far 
from adequate for motion picture 
photography, especially in color. The In- 
traflex Camera further simplifies the pro- 
cedure by operating on an _ electrical 
drive. 

A detailed technical account of this 
camera first appeared in the Journal of 
Motion Picture and Television Engineers, 
Vol. 54, page 747, June 1950. 


FILM NEWS 


Wha le 


Whats New... | oe | 


a S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp., 602 
W. 52nd St., N. Y. C., is the exclusive 
U.S. distributor for a continuous 
printer, the ‘‘Micop,’’ a Dutch im- 
port Its printing speed of 25 to 35 ft. 
per minute makes it suitable for mico- 
filmers, schools, TV and small pro- 
ducers, and for short runs in com- 
mercial laboratories. The ‘‘Micop’’ 
features continuous loop printing, a 
removeable slide for soundtrack allow- 
ing full aperture, control of printing 
density with a sliding resistance for 
light control. It is available in 16mm 


“It’s a Small World” presents 


or 35mm, as well as in a high speed by means of hidden cameras the 
model for commercial use, allowing 
1200 ft. flanges and a speed of 90 ft. actions and reactions of young chil- 


deo dren to their surroundings during a day $ 
From Philadelphia comes the an- 
nouncement of a new custom service in a nursery school. The spontaneity of on- 

laboratory, Antonelli, Ine. Included 
among its services will be Ektachrome, 
Ektacolor and Ansco processing; color 
printing by dye transfer and carbro 


the-spot observation makes/|this the perfect 
companion film to B.I.S./] much heralded 


methods; and preparation of color “children growing up} and “children 
separation negatives. According to 

Severo Antonelli, its founder and learning by experience. A film 
president, the new laboratory will whids 


specialize in handling problems in 
either motion picture or still photog- 
raphy, and will include among its 


library of every child psy- 


facilities a complete repair service for chology and child study 
all types of cameras, projectors and 5 3 
photographic accessories. Among those group in America. 
on the staff will be Edmund J. Duffey, é 
well known in the field of color Black & white 
photography. 


16mm sound 
mw We have not yet had time to try it 


out for ourselves, but for what it’s 38 minutes 


worth to our readers, we are passing 

on an announcement from Diablo be 
Cine to the effect that their latest cae a 
16mm film rates as high as 200 Tung- Cue descriptive booklet availa ? 
sten, That makes it just about the Communication Materials Center 


fastest motion picture film available Col 

to date. According to the manufac- i 1 Write for FREE 
turer, ordinary room illumination from or British Information Services | a 1952 Film Catalogues i 


reading lamps is sufficient to give 
proper exposure on this special film. 
The same company announces that an 
8mm film is being developed for the 
latest popular indoor sport—filming 
TV. For further information, write the er See 

manufacturer, Egon A, Dittman, P O. 
Box 734, Berkeley 1, Calif, 


m By way of reading matter for the R EK 
winter evenings—Radiant Manufac- 


turing Corp. has made available a New colorful fully illustrated 


booklet on the use of both still and 1951-1952 FILM TREATMENT 


motion picture projectors. It includes 


information on lenses, projectors, seat- EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CATALOG “makes your film 
ing arrangement, screens and reflec- Write to: screen better and a 
tion, and how to put on a show. For : last longer” e: 
free copies write to Radiant Manu- EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. ¥ 
- facturing Corp., 2627 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. FN-4 Write for full information ‘ 
Chieago 8, Ill. 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. ‘PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
M. M. 165 West 46th Street © New York 19, N.Y. 


959 Seward Street © Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


For Sale or Rent 

TELEVISION-FILM STUDIOS 
Two concrete street level floors, each 50 x 120 
(6,000 sq. ft.). Soundproof stage 40 x 50, 
camera, projection, viewing, cutting, editing, 
dressing rooms; office, shop, storage space. 
600 amps. 3 phase power, 50,000 plus wattage. 

At Larchmont, 18 miles from midtown New 
York. Trains every half-hour, running time 
40 minutes. 

For sale or rental details (per diem or other 
basis), apply 


H. K. GOODKIND 


155 EAST 42nd STREET MuUrray Hill 6-1970 


Basic 
Motion 
Picture 


Technique 


* * * * * 


a short, simple course 
on film 
in 3-16mm movie making 


ENTERTAINING 
EDUCATIONAL 
LESSONS... 


2 reel version—1l6mm sound—$45.00 
4 reel version—1l6mm sound—$89.50 


For detailed information, and 
Screening Prints—without obligation— 
write to: 


STERLING FILMS 


316 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Photographically 
WHAT'S GOING ON, WHERE — 


By PAT LEWIS 
Business Agent, Assoc. of Documentary and Televi- 
sion Film Cameramen; International Representative, 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 


FLAHERTY FUND 

T a recent ADTFC sponsored mem- 

orial showing for Robert Flaherty 
who was ADTFC’s honorary President, 
several hundred New Yorkers saw NA- 
NOOK OF THE NORTH, MOANA, and IN- 
DUSTRIAL Britaix. The proceeds of this 
highly successful showing will be used to 
set up a Robert Flaherty Fund, details to 
be announced later. 


® Four religious film on 16mm commer- 
cial kodachrome — THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS, THE NATIVITY, MOSES AND 
His Moses In EGypt—were made 
recently by the Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion with Charles Schwep Director, David 
Quaid ADTFC Cameraman, Tony La- 
Marea assistant, Stanley Bleicher and Mil- 
ton Hoffman, electricians. 

® A dance film produced by Richard Wea- 
ver was shot with an ADTFC crew, Mike 
Nebbia cameraman, Mike Zingale assist- 
ant, Larry Kostroff unit manager, Spen- 
cer Ivey and Al Burney electricians and 
Hal Kaplow apprentice. 

® Peter Glushanok, director-cameraman, 
Sol Negrin, assistant, Jim Hanney, unit 
manager, and Stanley Meridith have re- 
turned from a Cleveland location for 
Knickerbocker Productions. The film eon- 
yo Japanese war brides and is for the 
Army. 


® Victor Solow is directing a Unity Films 
production on rehabilitation problems for 
the Institute for Physical and Mental Re- 
habilitation with Jesse Paley, cameraman, 
Robert Farren, assistant, Art Ross electri- 
cian, and Larry Pall, apprentice. 

# An industrial film recently shot in 
Chambersburg, Pa. by Wilbur Streech 
Productions included cameraman Mike 
Nebbia, assistant Mike Zingale, eleetri- 
cians Tony LaMarea and Bill Smith. 

= The United Nations recently photo- 
graphed the ceremony commemorating the 
issue of the new U.N. stamps. George 
Jacobson and Robert Galbraith were on 
camera. 


NEW MEMBERS 


ADTFC new members: Irving Sachs 
Cameraman, Robert Sandbo Electrician, 
Bertram Heckel Scenic Designer, David 
Greer Unit Manager, Ned Harrison Cam- 
eraman and Soundman, Edgar Schuller 
Cameraman and Soundman, Eva Conlon 
Unit Manager. Soundmen and Appren- 
tices: Herbert Matthews, Jack Louttit, 
Abraham Dash, Nat Katz, George Stevens, 
Max Stifel, Walter Stronbach, Isiah Ler- 
ner, Sam Speiser, Sanford Newman, 
Ralph Mandol, Sy Roth, Lester Antman, 
Robert Rawlings, Robert Lendenmann, 
Arnold Weintraub, William Fox, Milton 
Lerner, Lerhman Kleppinger, Edwart Ar- 
tale, William Mack. 


@ We’re all human enough to be 
tempted to try to squeeze that few 
extra feet out of each roll of motion 
picture film. However, a reminder 
from Eastman Kodak’s tally of the 
fate of an entire roll during process- 
ing ought to be enough warning that 
you can’t squeeze water from a stone 
nor more than a total of 100 feet from 
a 100-foot roll of film. 

Kodak reports as follows: trailer 
totals 36 inches; 22 inches get cut off 
in the numbering room; 4 inches are 
taken up with splicing; 214 inches are 
earmarked for first processing indenti- 
fication number; 14% inches for spac- 
ing; 2% inches for second processing 
number; total of 3214 inches out of 
the 36 mentioned above as apportioned 
for the trailer. Subtracting the above 
from the entire roll of film leaves 100 


TECHNICAL TIPS 


You are invited to contribute your favorite recipe for saving time, energy or 
money. Address Technical Talk, Film News, 444 Central Park West, N. Y. 25. 


feet and 6 inches of trailer, of which 
21%, inches comprise the aforemen- 
tioned processing indentification. 
After all this higher mathematics, 
there is left axactly 3% inches that 
may be squeezed out in addition to 
the 100 feet which the roll intends to 
supply to begin with. So it should be 
obvious that trying to squeeze extra 
footage out of that roll of film is 
searcely worth the trouble and that 
the most we can hope to salvage is the 
dividend of 3% extra inches, 


ws Just a bit of information to tuck 
away in the files for reference in case 
the question ever pops up: the screen- 
ing time provided by a_ 100-foot 
double 8-film is equivilent to that ob- 
tained from four 100-foot spools of 
16mm, film. M. M. 
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FILM NEWS 


rade Notes... 
AND LF.F. 


HE March of Time’s Forum Films 

will be distributed by the Text-film 
division of MeGraw-Hill after January 
1, Arthur Murphy, MOT general man- 
ager, announced today. At the same time, 
Mr. Murphy advised that increased costs 
have forced an inerease in the price of 
the film series, from $55 to $80 an issue, 
effective immediately. 


The series of documentaries which 
March of Time started in October, 1944, 
has been extensively used by schools, gov- 
ernment agencies, colleges and libraries 
for visual education. The complete list 
of titles, running from the atom through 
zoos, and numbering 74 issues in all, will 
be available after the first of the year 
through McGraw-Hill. 


The Forum Films were originally made 
available following a demand by eduea- 
tors for use of March of Time issues for 
classroom study and discussion. MOT set 
up a program in 1944 in which eight of 
each year’s releases were re-edited as in- 
formational films, printed in 16 mm. size 
and supplied with a discussion outline. 
The programs later were used widely by 
the State Department. 

McGraw-Hill will accept Forum orders 
through its Text-film division beginning 
December 21, 1951. 


TO McGRAW-HILL 


ALES distribution of International 

Film Foundation’s well known eduea- 
tional subjects is now being affected 
through MeGraw-Hill’s _Text-Film 
partment, according to an announcement 
by the Department’s manager Albert J. 
Rosenberg, and Julien Bryan, LF.F. di- 
rector. 

Although all matters of distribution 
have been turned over, Mr. Bryan states 
that the Foundation’s present film pro- 
duction program will remain unchanged, 
and that its full efforts will be concen- 
trated on making films of social and in- 
formational value. Mr. Bryan himself will 
continue also with his widely known fil- 
lectures. 

The future plans of the two organiza- 
tions eall for close cooperation both in 
re-editing several titles, and in producing 
new ones. A series of six short subjects on 
British life and customs, for example, will 
be drawn from Mr. Bryan’s lecture film 
Britain 1951, for release in the coming 
Spring. 

Inaugurating the new arrangement, 
McGraw-Hill has announced the group- 
ing into a PEOPLES OF THE PACIFIC series 
of the following four prize-winning I.F.F. 
documentaries: JAPANESE FAMILY, PEIP- 
ING FAMILY, SAMPAN FAMILY, and Pa- 
cIFIc ISLAND, 


DAKER TO HEAD NEW 
ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


J. R. BINGHAM, President of Asso- 
ciation Films, Ine., announces that 
Robert Daker, presently Director of 
March of Time Forum Films, will join 
Association’s staff on January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Daker will head a newly created 
subsidiary of Association Films, Ine., as 
Executive Vice-President for the procure- 
ment and sale of educational and docu- 
mentary material, The new company will 
also take over productions by Associa- 
tion Films, Ine., and other material for 
which the parent company has sales dis- 
tribution rights. It is anticipated also 
that it will engage in a production pro- 
gram of films and filmstrips. 

Mr. Daker was for 10 years Supervisor 
of Social Work for the Department of 
Welfare of New York City. On the basis 
of survey work in the welfare field he 
became Distribution Analyst for the 
March of Time in 1943. A treatise on 
color in film resulted in his being made 
Assistant Production Manager of MOT 
and being put in charge also of color ex- 
perimental work. In 1946 he was made 
head of the MOT Forum Films operation 
which, under his direction, was suceess- 
fully expanded. 
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DAVID SUCCEEDS DAVID 


AVID E. STROM, for the past four 
and a half years utilization specialist 
and sales manager for McGraw-Hill Text- 
Films, has resigned his position. His fu- 
ture plans have not yet been announced. 
Previously director of the University of 
Connecticut a.v. aids center, he was for 
seven years prior with the Minneapolis 
Publie Schools as supervisor of a.v. edu- 
cation. He is sueeeeded at McGraw-Hill 
by David Leake who has been with the 
company for five years as a College De- 
partment traveler, 
In his new capacity Mr. Leake will be 
responsible for the sales and promotion 
activities of Text-Films, 


De- 


N event of the holiday season is 
the debut, with a national adver- 
tising campaign and a 13-film catalogue, 
of Dimensions, Ine.—offices and studios, 
Seattle Wash. 

Incorporated in December 1949 with 
the dual purpose of making and distrib- 
uting, the company’s production unit, 
Orbit Films, has since then been engaged 
in production. A roster of films having 
been completed, the distribution unit is 
now being activated, under the direction 
ot Barbara Kennedy. Formerly U. 5S. 
Distribution Officer of the National Film 
Board of Canada, Miss Kennedy’s back- 
ground also includes experience as Spe- 
cial Program Consultant to the Univer- 
sity of Washington at Seattle when it 
wsa developing its Instructional Mate- 
rials Center. Later, as Field Consultant, 
she promoted the use of films in adult 
groups in the State of Washington. To 
take up her present duties as Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Distribution for Di- 
mentions, Ine., Miss Kennedy left the 
University on July 1 last. One of the 
founders of the Seattle Film Society, 
she is continuing to serve as its execu- 
tive secretary. 

In diseussing Dimensions’ prospectus, 
Miss Kennedy emphasized the company’s 
interest in promoting the works of inde- 
pendent producers of high quality docu- 
mentary and experimental film. Contracts 
have already been negotiated with Alex- 
ander Hammid for exclusive distribution 
of his unique elassie, THE PRiIvATE LIFE 
or A Cat, and with Maya Deren for all 
her productions. Orbit Films’ own pro- 
ductions represent a variety of subjects 
and techniques ranging strictly 
documentary to experimental, with more 
than half in color. Ineluded is a group 
of three documentaries on the Kwakiutl 
Indians of the Pacifie Northwest, namely 
Mark Topey: Artist; CREATIVE ART OF 
JAPAN; Yosut No Yama, a_ Classical 
Japanese Dance; and THE SAN JUANS, 
a documentary on the people of the San 
Juan Archipelago off the State of Wash- 
ington coast. 

Copies of its catalogue are available 
from Dimensions, Ine., 1737 A Westlake 
North, Seattle 9, Washington. 


Walter Colmes, EB Films president, signs a contract 
with Francis R. Line, producer and film-lecturer, for 
exclusive distribution of SHEEP, STARS AND SOLI- 
TUDE, the 90-minute color story of a herd’s 
spring migration across the wild Tonto Basin in 
Arizona. To be edited to 35 mins. for educational 
use, the shorter version will be titled MORNING 
STAR. 
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é 
WEST 
COAST 


INTRAFLEX 


The 


16mm Motion Picture 


Camera that, for the first 


time, provides coaxial, 
shadowless_ illumination 


deep into body cavities. 
(See Page 22—This Issue) 


Distributed by 


J. A. MAURER, Inc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTATION 
DIVISION 


37-01 31st STREET 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


(Details on request) 


EARL B. BRINK 


has a foot of colored motion picture 
film for each of the 350,000 miles he 
has traveled. . . . More than 40 films. 


EARL BRINK 


Films Now Being Booked: 


* TAHITI & the 
Island Under the Winds 


* SWITZERLAND 
* SOUTH AFRICA 
* SCANDINAVIA 


Now in preparation for early 
1953 Release: SPAIN & PORTUGAL 


Management: 


CLARK H. GETTS 


430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 8-0910, 11 and 12 


AWARD WINNERS 


International Exhibition of the Scien- 
tific and Art Documentary, and Films 
for Children, Venice (Italy), November 
1951: 


CORNET FILMS — First prize for The 
Little Red Hen... . Diplomas of Participa- 
tion and Merit for The Littlest Angel, and 
Spotty: Story of a Fawn. 

Mc-GRAW-HILL TEXT-FILMS — Di- 
ploma of Participation and Merit, Physical 
Mathematics Division, for Leslie’s Cube. 

BRAY STUDIOS — Medicine, Guard 
Your Heart. 

PAUL HOEFLER PRODUCTIONS — 
Natural Science, Salmon: Life Cycle of 
the Sockeye. 

N. Y. ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY — Di- 
ploma of Participation and Merit for 
Andy’s Animal Alphabet. 


WINGS TO THE WORD 


“That man could have lived . . . if | could 
have flown him out of the jungle to a hos- 
pital.” 


This dramatic, true story of mission 
work in the Brazilian interior is a 
brilliant thread in the great fabric 
of Latin American Missions 1951-52 
study program for the Protestant 
Churches . . . Available on a special 
basis to our established dealers. 
16 mm., sound, 30 minutes 
lease $120.00; rental $8.00 
Write to Department FN-12 for descriptive 
brochure. 


This Fine Film Released by 


THE RELIGIOUS | 
FILM ASSOCIATION, INC. 


220 Fifth Ave. * New York City 1, N. Y. 
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FILM NEWS 


BASIC MOTION PICTURE TECHNIQUE, a “Cel- 

luloid College’ on how to shoot a film, comes 

in a 2 and 4 reel version, from Sterling Films, 
N. Y. C., or your local dealer. 


w= International Ice Patrol, produced for 
the U. 8S. Information Service (writer- 
director, Henwar Rodakiewicz), and Flat 
Hatting, by United Productions of America 
(creators of Gerald McBoing Boing) were 
among outstanding sponsored films present- 
ed at its 6th Public Film Forum by The 
Sereen Directors Guild (N. Y.) Other ex- 
amples of ‘‘the remarkable advancement 
made in the sponsored film over the past 
five years’’ were Angry Boy (this issue, 
page 15), and A Voice Shall Be Heard, 
directed by SDG’s president, Jack Glen 
(see page 9). 

a Miyah (40-mins., color) first film to 
be made in Saudi Arabia, by Richard Ly- 
ford for the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany — is an unusually well done spon- 
sored subject. Made with the approval and 
co-operation of King Ibn Saud to acquaint 
his people with the problems of water 
and the need for conservation, its original 
language is Arabic. With its English 
soundtrack it should be of great interest 
to adult film groups, and teachers will find 
it a fine and intimate presentation of this 
desert people, their life and customs. It 
also contains some excellent animation in 
explanation of the artesian well. Offices of 
the American-Arabian Oil Co. are in 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C. 20. 


ge Everybody’s Army (Misc. 7879, 14- 
mins.) employs the device of a roving 
newspaper reporter to present various 
members of a local ORC Unit and mean- 
while to acquaint the public with the 
functions and methods of the Army’s Or- 
ganized Reserve Corps. A timely subject 
for in school and out, it is available on 
loan for 16mm and television through the 
Signal Corp Library in your area. 

ws Women in the Air Force (SFP258) has 
a celestial setting, a star-studded cast 
(John Beal, Loretta Day) and an original 
musical score. To sell a lady angel, first 
class, on an assignment as guardian angel 
for the WAF’s, she is shown — through 
parted clouds — the training and activities 
of young women for their work with the 
Air Force. Borrow this one from Air Force 
Area Control Film Libraries in Middle- 
town, Pa.; Brookley, Ala.; Ogden, Utah; 
Oklahoma City; Sacramento, Cal.; San 
Antonio, Tex.; Robins, Ga. 


MAINE HARBOR TOWN is another of the EARTH 
AND ITS PEOPLES series selected by the U. S. 
Dept. of State 
for its pro- 
gram abroad. 
In this coun- 
try, from Unit- 
ed World 
Films Inc., 
¥. 
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13 years of 


Kilmosound .. school service 
and still 


strong! 


*Recent photo of Mr. Harry Mathews, 
teacher of Franklin Junior High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin . . . operating a Bell & 
Howell Filmosound projector purchased 
from Photoart Visual Service, Milwaukee, 
and used continually since 1937. 


Modern school officials 
concerned with making their audio- 
visual equipment dollars go further, 
will be interested in the experience 
of Mr. Harry Mathews, teacher 

of a Racine, Wisconsin, public school. 
Mr. Mathews writes: 


Single-Case Filmosound 


A superb all-in-one unit weighing 
only 35% pounds. Safe-lock sprockets 
guard film, make threading easy. 
Natural, flutterless sound. Perfectly 
aligned optical system gives finest il- 
lumination. For 16mm sound or silent 
film. Changes from forward to re- 
verse and vice versa at the flick of a 
switch. Stops for still picture. Built- 
in 6-inch speaker operates within the 
case or removed from it. Larger, sep- 
arate speakers available for single 
or multiple use. 


The model mentioned above is one of the 
earlier Bell & Howell sound film projectors. 
Typical of B&H engineered products, it has 
given more than 1600 hours of flawless, un- 
interrupted performance. And, with normal 
care, it can be expected to give its owners 
many more years of excellent service. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of 
product, any defects in workman- 
ship or materials will be remedied & 
free (except transportation). j 


FREE OFFER! 
(Tear out and send today) 


For your own school needs, investigate 
Bell & Howell Filmosound. Pictures are brilliant 
and lifelike. Sound is richly natural. Suitable 


7172 
for small classroom or auditorium. And you Bell & Nowa Go. : od 
can depend on Filmosound’s superb engineering in! aaeeoagaa Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


for most hours of trouble-free performance. 
Consult your nearby Bell & Howell represen- 
tative. He is trained to serve you. 


Please send me without obligation “Learning 
Unlimited,” your helpful booklet on the use 
of sight-sound movies in modern schools. 


Bell & Howell | 


1 


Chicago 45 


on 

| 8,4 film P 

chased Janu 250 ,000 perfectly: ; 
| 

| 

1 
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Two More Great Names Join 
The McGraw-Hill Roster 


It is with considerable pride that we at McGraw-Hill add the names of 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION and MARCH OF TIME productions as exclusive 
distribution items of our Text-Film Department. From now on, you will be able to 
secure titles of both these producers directly from McGraw-Hill. International Film 
Foundation and March of Time round out an already impressive list of film makers 
whose product is part of the McGraw-Hill Text-Film list: National Film Board of 
Canada, RKO-Pathe, British Information Services and United Nations productions are 
already represented. 


For your information we are listing all of Julien Bryan’s International Film Foundation 
titles plus a representative number of titles from the March of Time series. We shall 
be happy to supply complete price lists and details on either or both these film series 
upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION MARCH OF TIME 
Mary Visits Poland Atomic Power 

Peoples of the Soviet Uniog A Chance to Live 
Artisans of Florence Citizen Firemen 
Boundary Lines India, Asia's New Voice 
Picture in Your Mind Japan and Democracy 
Sampan Family Life With Baby 
Japanese Family Life With Grandpa 
Peiping Family On Stage 

Pacific Island Problem Drinkers 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


Text-Film Department 


330 W. 42 Street New York 36 
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